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PREFACE/ 



"■ i "HE necessity, which has arisen in the 
second year after the first appearance 
of this treatise, of publishing a new edition 
is, to me, a gratifying proof that the ideas 
contained in it have not fallen on barren 
ground, though nothing has been done towards 
their further propagation. 

This second edition differs from the first, 
not only in its greater smoothness of style, but 
also in its greater accuracy, the suppression of 
unnecessary detail, and insertion of important 
names and facts which did not appear before. 

* To the Aatbor'B second revises German Edition. 



Preface. 

It will be impossible in reading this edition to 
make such a mistake as to think that I do not 
believe in a possibility of the development of 
the symphony, or that I am a prejudiced ad- 
vocate of the cause of programme music versus 
the symphony; it is even difficult to see how 
such a deduction could be drawn from 
the previous edition. Another objection made 
to the original book was that I had dis- 
missed as unworthy of notice the names 
of several prominent composers. In Paris 
especially, where my treatise has become known 
through the medium of Madame Chevillard's 
translation, was this reproach made against me. 
Although this time I have mentioned more 
names than before, still eveii now those of 
many deserving men are left out. The book 
is not a register or dictionary of living or dead 
composers, and so the exactness and amplitude 
of such a work must not be expected from it. 
And, finally, in answer to the question which 



Preface. 

has been asked me, as to why, after writing 
down such thoughts as I have expressed in my 
book, I have had the impertinence to write 
two symphonies myself, and what intention I 
had in writing them, I may say that I had no 
fixed intention at all; I simply wrote my two 
symphonies because the ideas contained in them 
came into my head. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T F you have ever travelled through a beautiful 
■*■ valley, at the end of which, standing among 
lesser hills, is some overtowering peak, did you 
not, sometime during your passage, pause in 
admiring contemplation of its snow-capped 
summit, lighting the horizon afar off; perhaps 
even envy the good fortune of him who could 
climb it, to revel in the splendid view stretch- 
ing away towards infinity? Supposing at 
such a moment, someone had suddenly come 
to you and said seriously, " I wish to mount 
higher than that peak, to reach the azure vault 
of Heaven," it is clear that you would have at 
I B 
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once thought that you were dealing with a 
being, to say the least, bold and fantastic.' 
Many of us, instead of laughing at such a 
man, would feel a deep sadness at the sight of 
him. 

So does a light feeling of melancholy creep 
over me, when, knowing the greatness of Beet- 
hoven, and being penetrated by the profound 
composers, and so the exactness and amplitude 
bearing of his creations, I think of the many 
composers, who after him, have undertaken 
and still undertake to write symphonies. Con- 
sidering the immeasurable abundance of 
thought and sentiment expressed by Beethoven 
in his music, such an attempt seems almost 
as absurd as to wish to climb higher than the 
summit of a mountain. True, the outward 
appearance of the work is often similar to that 
of Beethoven's Symphonies, sometimes even 
greater, but in no case does the composer 
possess that greatness of soul and profundity 
3 
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which were peculiar to Beethoven and enabled 
him to express all the grades of sentiment, 
between the most tender love and the most 
violent passion, the frankest humour and meta- 
physical mysticism. 

R. Wagner, not only the greatest artist, but 
also the greatest art-critic of the recent past, 
does not spare his sarcasm in regard to the 
post-Beethoven symphonists. He is astonished 
that composers have only seen the form of the 
master's creations, and have with an easy mind 
continued to write symphonies, ignorant of the 
fact that the last has already been written — • 
that Ninth Symphony which he signals as the 
highest possible production of absolute music, 
as the direct transition, towards the work 
formed by the conjunction of all the arts, which 
delivers us from all uncertainty in the matter 
of artistic creation. According to his idea, 
the right of composing symphonies is abolished 
by this work. 

3 
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Thus, to a certain extent, Wagner treats the 
Ninth Symphony as a forerunner of his own 
life's work, and characterises Beethoven's 
greatest musical poem as a reformation such, 
as he himself would have made. 

I may as well state now, at the beginning 
of this treatise, that on this point I do not 
agree with Wagner's theory, as set forth in his 
" Opera and Drama." A nature such as his, 
endowed with incredible energy, which essayed 
to, and actually did, attain the height of its 
ambition, very naturally is inclined to regard 
all work not its own production in the light 
of simple ancestor, so to speak, thereby stulti- , 
fying itself to some extent, in a way in which, 
other great geniuses, not so revolutionary, such i 
a3 Goethe, were not affected. We ask ourselves. 
What can one express in a form strictly bound 
by its own laws, of which the connection of 
the separate movements, the modulations, even, 
are all prescribed by laws almost immovable? 
4 
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Is it possible to use this form again when 
one master has filled it with thoughts so vast 
that it proved too small to contain them? 
After expressing by it all the prodigious ideas 
it could hold, he broke it as though he felt 
it to be a chain, as in the last movement of the 
Ninth Symphony, and several of his last 
Sonatas and Quartets. 

Furthermore, we ask ourselves. If, instead 
of yielding to an artistic impulse, composers 
do not sometimes accomplish what is simply 
a material work when, picking up, as it were, 
the scattered debris of the form which burst 
under the vast weight of Beethoven's thoughts, 
they try to put it together as one whole, 
and then to cork up the fissures. Of those 
who thoughtlessly have dared to do this I ask, 
" Have you really understood the greatness of 
Beethoven?" One will answer to this that 
Beethoven did not for ever renounce the habi- 
tual form, and consequently one must not give 
5 
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to this temporary abandonment the value of a 
conclusive principle. 

To the free Sonata (Op. loi), succeeds the 
monumental Sonata (Op. io6), with its four 
gigantic movements in perfect form. This work 
in its turn is followed by others again written 
freely, those in E major and A flat major. 
Then comes the last in C minor (Op. iii). 
Its finale, it is true, has not the precipitous rush 
common to the Sonata, but apart from that, 
it is so perfect in form, that Von Biilow 
rightly hails it as a standing model of its 
species. The two quartets in B flat major and 
C sharp minor, which are not in the usual form, 
come between those in E flat major and A 
minor, which do not differ in the slightest from 
the form of the preceding quartets. At any 
rate, it is clear that Beethoven never quitted the 
established form except when the plan of his 
, whole work obliged him ; that he did not con- 
sider it as abandoned or maintained because ■ 
6 
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he left it and returned to it in a few isolated 
cases. 

After duly considering all these examples, 
one has the right to presume, without affirming 
it, that Beethoven, had he lived longer, would, 
perhaps, after the ninth Symphony, have 
written another in the old form (although 
Wagner's hypothesis of the "last symphony" has 
not generally engendered the idea). At the sight 
of a composer who amasses great instrumental 
resources, and even great vocal ones, bringing 
forth a work not in the old form, we will have 
the courage to ask now, with more chance of 
a sufficient answer. Whether it is really the 
power of the inspiration which breaks the form, 
or simply the mass of resources? In the latter 
case, no phoenix will arise from the ex- 
tinguished ashes of the old form, but from the 
broken vase will be given forth a thick, strange 
mass, which will fall heavily to the ground. 

On the other hand, if a really important 
7 
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work comes out victorious from the combat, 
necessitated by the shallow ideas of its con- 
temporaries, we must forthwith consider the 
form and instrumentation as the indispensable 
means of conveying the thoughts of the com- 
poser. If this form and instrumentation differ 
widely from the accustomed form, we can no 
longer judge the work by the old rules, but 
must search into it to deduct new ones. 

No branch of musical art has developed in 
such a short time as the symphony, from its 
origin to its hitherto unquestioned apogee. 
The " lied," for instance, although it had al- 
ready found its first great masters at the begin- 
ning of this century, exists to-day in new forms, 
thanks to the fusion of the word and the note, 
adapted entirely to the melodic character of the 
" lied." Numbers of the " lieder " composed 
since those of Schubert need not fear com- 
parison with his immortal songs. By the re- 
formatory action of Wagner, innumerable roads 
8 
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are open to the musical drama, and each com- 
poser will take that which best suits his chosen 
subject. And now let us remember that Haydn 
wrote his first symphony about 1760, and that 
in 1823, only 63 years later, the transformation 
of a gay pastime into a sublime tragedy had 
already taken place, — the Choral Symphony 
had been born. More than three quarters of a 
century has passed since the appearance of 
this marvellous work, and still does it wear, 
in the realm of the symphony, the undisputed 
crown. Almost always the greatest prosperity 
is followed by a temporary lull, often a com- 
plete chaos, and so I believe that in the domain 
of the symphony. Nature, after having ripened 
the most remarkable minds in a short space of 
time, after having produced a Haydn, a 
Mozart, and finally a Beethoven, has taken a 
rest, a breathing-spell after its overwhelming _ 
effort. The productive force has all gone in 
the direction of the opera, towards the musical 
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drama, as in the case of the hitherto unsur- 
passed Richard Wagner. Is it necessary to 
deduct from this " an Extinction of Absolute 
Music from the general domain of the arts," 
and, in consequence, its right to exist as an 
absolute art in itself? Does, then, every ad- 
vance take place only on the birth of a 
surpassing genius? Such minds can neither 
be foreseen nor counted upon, and w^hen they 
do come, they throw every calculation upside 
down. Therefore, we can never know with what 
power a coming master may not use the old 
symphony form. Wagner himself seems later 
to have retrenched on that opinion so roughly 
expressed in " Opera and Drama," when in his 
book, " On the employment of music in the 
drama" (lO vols, of complete works), he admits, 
under certain conditions, the possibility of 
writing symphonies in which something new 
can still be said. In order to consider this 
possibility, which is not plainly indicated, we 

lO 
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will briefly, without omitting necessary details, 
review the principal points brought out so far 
in the domain of the Symphony. 

Haydn studied the sonatas of Ph. Emanuel 
Bach, which were freer and less severe than the 
studies of his renowned father; then later 
created similar tone pictures for the chapels of 
the different princely houses at which he was 
in turn musical director — masterpieces, of 
which a great many are immortal, they are 
often so fresh and sunny that it always seems 
as though we hear them for the first time, 
genuine outbursts of Haydn's simple, happy 
nature. Mozart was deeper in sentiment than 
Haydn. Much more roughly treated in the 
fight for existence, so that his frail body was 
prematurely undermined in health, he expresses 
frequently, in his compositions, the gravity 
which enveloped his life. The sweet melan- 
choly of the G minor symphony, the austere 
severity of the one in C major, the majestic 
II 
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gravity of the first two portions of the one in 
E flat, are characteristic traits, unknown in the 
instrumental works of Haydn. But Mozart's 
peculiar talent shows itself above all in the 
opera. The phrasing in the last scene of " Don 
Juan," and in the " Magic Flute," the instruc- 
tive indications that he gives in his handling 
of the orchestra in " Figaro," do not appear in 
his symphonies. 

Beethoven, in his first two symphonies, also 
shows the influence of his predecessors. Had 
fate so willed it that he had died after having 
finished the symphony in D minor, no one 
would ever have known what power of thought 
his mind contained. But then a miracle 
occurred. A great figure in the political world, 
the First Consul of France, so filled the young 
musician with enthusiasm, that he determined 
to glorify him in a great musical poem, and — 
like Minerva springing from the hand of Jupiter 
— so was the "Eroica" symphony conceived. 

12 
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No artist has ever made a step as gigantic as 
that which Beethoven made between his second 
and third symphonies. He felt in the depth 
of his great soul that the ideal existence, freed 
from the impurity common to all humanity, — 
I might almost say the true life of a hero, and 
the universal appreciation of his worth, — does 
not take place till after his death. So in the 
first movement of the symphony only he shows 
us the hero himself, in the midst of his struggle 
and powerful efforts, in the fulness of his 
victorious activity. The second movement 
already chants the Death Song; the third, that 
astonishingly short Scherzo, shows us the image 
of those worldly folk who, always occupied 
in their little affairs, pass by with scorn, or 
neglect to see altogether the grandeur and high 
projects conceived at their very side. Then in the 
last movement Beethoven shows us the multi- 
tudes running from all corners of the earth, 
all men bringing each their stone, to assist in 

13 
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the erection of a monument worthy of the now 
universally recognised hero. In boldness of 
conception and polyphonic execution, this last 
movement is greater even than the two first, 
and compared to it the much admired final 
fugue of the "Jupiter" symphony of Mozart 
appears only child's play. When finally the 
veil falls from the monument, shouts of en- 
thusiasm resound, all eyes involuntarily fill 
with tears, an ecstatic shudder passes over us 
at the sight of our own idol ; the sounds that 
we hear proclaim that, with this symphony, 
music has been emancipated, has become a lan- 
guage expressing feelings hitherto considered 
impossible for it to express. Who is there 
that does not stop in wonder at Beethoven go- 
ing from one great work to another, and finally 
crowning the monument of his creations with 
the Ninth Symphony ! However, it is not of 
Beethoven himself that I wish to speak; rather 
of those that came after him. Perhaps I have 
14 
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already wandered too far from the subject of 
my lecture, but, as when in the course of a jour- 
ney through the valley (to take up again the 
metaphor of the commencement), we know that 
the beautiful snow-capped peak which has 
excited our astonishment and admiration is 
going to disappear from before us, we cannot 
prevent ourselves from turning to it before 
looking at the smaller hills, so I have not been 
able to resist the temptation , of speaking at 
length of at least one of Beethoven's works 
before he disappears from these pages, but to 
return to view occasionally — in the far distance, 
as it were. 

Turning now our glance from that gigantic 
mountain, we find, in taking stock of its sur- 
roundings, hills of many hues, numerous spots, 
rocky and romantic, that are capable of interest- 
ing and pleasing us. So it is with the sym- 
phonies which have been written since Beethoven. 
There are many beautiful ones and many of 
15 
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incontestable value, but as we turn away from 
the snow-capped peak, so must we also turn 
away from the symphonies of Beethoven, in 
order to see clearly those that have been com- 
posed after him. 

Quite close to Beethoven, and his con- 
temporary rather than his successor, comes a 
wonderful musical light — Franz Schubert. No 
other has, to the same extent, had such a won- 
derful melodic imagination united to such a 
rich faculty of musical invention, and such 
profound and tender feeling. 

We find in Beethoven, whenever he lets us see 
his method of working, a violent struggle to- 
ward a determined end, to express his feelings 
in an adequate musical phrase: Schubert's 
ideas, on the contrary, flow, as it were, from an 
inexhaustible source; he gathers them up with- 
out distinction, happy in their very existence, 
and preserves all of them faithfully. It is 
astonishing that he could write so many works 
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in such a short life. He only lived 31 years, 
but he produced far more than the other great 
masters of music. His whole being was satur- 
ated with melody, so that he produced con- 
tinually, simply setting down his ideas as they 
came to him, without retrenching. His was a 
happy, lovable nature, altogether Viennese in 
its sentiments, and one which easily over-rode 
the difficulties of existence. The poverty which 
he suffered all his life could not silence the 
Divine Voice within him.* To tell the truth, 
Schubert's rapid, almost fabulous rate of pro- 

* This brings to my mind a little anecdote which 
was told to me in 1886 by Franz Lachner, ex-music 
director at the court of Munich, who in his youth 
was Schubert's boon companion. One fine morning 
Lachner asked Schubert to join a party of friends 
who were going to make a trip into the country. 
Schubert wished very much to accept, but having 
no money, had to refuse. Lachner being also very 
hard up, it made the case very embarassing. So 
Schubert gave Lachner a portfalio of manuscript 
songs, asking him to sell them, for, he added, he had 
been so often to the publisher that he dared not go 
again. The publisher — Lachner said it was Diabelli 
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duction had also this disadvantage, that many 
insignificant and superficial things escaped 
from his pen, which were not worthy of being 
handed down to posterity. One must even put 
amongst these the greater half of his composi- 
tions, but those of his works above this average, 
place him in line with the greatest masters. 
In a recent article on a modern composer, I 
saw the assertion that properly speaking he 
was not a genius, not having enriched music by 
giving to it any new forms. 

According to that, Schubert had very little 

— ^proved very angry, exclaiming " Some more of 
Schubert's stuff !" and stating very seriously that 
no one would buy Schubert's songs. Finally, how- 
ever, he gave way, and bought all the manuscripts 
for five florins ! Very happy, the two friends, went 
on their trip, and finding a spinet at the inn at 
which they stopped, Schubert improvised some more 
songs, of which he received the inspiration on the 
road. Unfortunately, Lachner could not remember 
which they were, but he assured me that one of 
them is now-a-days considered amongst Schubert's 
most beautiful songs. 

iS 
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himself. Certainly he has given us no new 
forms, but his rich individuality shows itself 
in the old oneSj and Genius lies in such in- 
dividuality. Schubert was the Lyric Poet "par 
excellence." In his gayest, as in his most tragic 
works, there is a flow of tenderness and melody 
through which we always see his inner self, as 
through a veil of sweet tears. A true heart- 
lightening warmth is given out from his music. 
Do you remember the great C major Sym- 
phony? Schubert himself probably never 
heard it, and it is dreadful to think that it 
would, perhaps, have remained forever un- 
known if Schumann had not discovered it at 
Vienna long after Schubert's death. How 
grandly it stands before us, with its four monu- 
mental movements: the first full of life, of 
exuberant force, the second of gipsy-like 
romanticism, with the marvellous, mysterious 
horn passage (the Celestial Host, as Schumann 
so beautifully calls it), the charming Scherzo, 
19 
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and the finale of colossal fantasy ! No 
"cherche" harmonic effects, no sort of poly- 
phonic combinations awake our interest, yet 
this work, though extraordinarily long (one 
whole hour, without interruption), has capti- 
vated us and commanded our admiration. I 
cannot understand how there can exist people 
of such cranky humour as to find this sym- 
phony too long, and to wish to cut it down. 
I am not one of those, and I confess that when 
I hear this work well executed, or when I 
execute it myself, I experience the profoundest 
sensation of happiness. This music literally 
seduces me. The free flight across a light- 
impregnated atmosphere would, perhaps, pro- 
duce similar feelings : Nature has refused us this 
delight ; works of art alone can give us them. 
What shall I say of the two movements 
which exist, of the Symphony in B minor. In 
general, it is assuredly unfortunate when an 
author does not finish his work, but of 
20 
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this symphony I might almost say it is 
fortunate that it remained uncompleted. The 
first movement is full of a tragic gran- 
deur that, apart from Beethoven, no other 
symphonist has been able to attain; Schubert 
himself has never raised himself so high, 
except in one or two of his songs. I 
consider the counter-subject given out by the 
'cellos as one of the most majestic inspirations 
it has ever been given to a musician to express. 
That which in the first movement gives us the 
vivid impression of a soul-struggle, seems in 
the second an ideal gentleness, as if the musi- 
cian was already planning his journey towards 
eternal rest. For my part, this ending is so 
satisfying that I have never had, after the 
second movement, the desire to hear a con- 
tinuation of the work. One might think that 
Schubert wished to finish by the slow move- 
ment, as Beethoven did in the pianoforte 
sonatas (Op. log, in); but its tonality, so far 
21 
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removed from the key of the first movement, 
proves his intention of continuing the sym- 
phony. In reality there exists an orchestrated 
commencement, and a sketch still further ad- 
vanced, of a Scherzo, belonging to the B minor 
Symphony : but judging from what does exist, 
this movement would not have reached the 
standard of the two first. By the breadth and 
force of sentiment, united to the tenderly lyric 
element, which flits across his work like a ray 
of light, Schubert appears a noble, and some- 
what feminine complement of Beethoven. 
These two great symphonies, in which his rich 
individuality is so evident, are the only ones 
which can approach those of Beethoven. In 
the realm of quartet, the same might be said 
about those in D minor and G major. 

The second great contemporary of Beet- 
hoven, the author of the " Freischiitz," has left 
us high-class productions in his piano sonatas, 
but nothing in the domain of the symphony. 
33 



CHAPTER II. 

T EAVING Schubert, we now turn to the 
"^^ true post-Beethoven symphonists : first 
of all, the clever and elegant Felix Mendels- 
sohn. One might say that he disproves the 
saying that "there is no such thing as a Heaven- 
born master." He who, at the age of 17 years, 
when others are just growing out of child- 
hood, composed the overture of the " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," was truly a master 
descended from Heaven. Without doubt, if 
we consider the elf-dance in Weber's " Oberon," 
we are of Wagner's opinion that in the " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" they are not elves, 
23 
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but flies. However, the perfection of form, 
the surety of invention in view of a determined 
result, and the workmanship that*the composer 
shows us in this overture, and also in the string 
Octet (written earlier still — a true model of 
beautiful sonority in the use of instruments), 
all these were attained at such an early age 
only by Mozart, and compel our astonishment 
and admiration. 

From the standpoint of rules, Mendelssohn 
had nothing more to learn after writing these 
pieces. What he should have possessed in 
order to create works equal to those of his 
predecessors, he could not obtain. It had to 
be in him, and it was not. A distinguished 
nature, lovable, poetic, eminently spiritual, re- 
veals itself in all that we know of the man's 
character, in his letters and in his music. But 
he possessed neithei: intensity of inward sen- 
timent nor passion. Compare the overture with 
the rest of the " Midsummer Night's Dream " 
24 
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music. The latter was composed four years 
before Mendelssohn's death, seventeen whole 
years after the overture. Nearly all the com- 
poser's works come between the overture and 
the rest of the music, and yet it might all have 
been done at the same time, so little difference 
can we discern. 

On the contrary, compare the works of the 
other great masters between which there was a 
long time : for instance, compare the " Flying 
Dutchman " with " Tristan," Beethoven's First 
Symphony with the "Seventh," and Mozart's 
" Idomeneo " with the " Magic Flute," What an 
immense difference! 

Wagner could not, in his Parisian version of 
" Tannhauser," express in the language of 
" Tristan " and the " Ring " the thoughts con- 
tained in the earlier work, and, indirectly, it 
is much to his credit. Mendelssohn did not, 
like most of his brother creative artists, in- 
crease his musical power as he grew older. 
25 
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From the beginning to the end of his life and 
production, he remained a " Master descended 
from Heaven." Whether he wrote piano-pieces, 
songs, symphonies, oratorios, pieces of opera, 
always the same perfection of form, the same 
harmonic disposition in the treatment of the 
orchestra, the same nobility and freshness were 
present. 

Of his symphonies, two, those in A major 
and A minor, are often played now-a-days. 
Both owe their birth to the impressions re- 
ceived from nature to which Mendelssohn was 
particularly sensible. 

From that fact they have the advantage 
over the cold " Reformation " Symphony, and 
the Symphony of the cantata (" Hymn of 
Praise"), of having sprung from a live senti- 
ment, thus producing on the public a more 
lively impression than these two, which to-day 
are only known by name amongst the works 
which exist. 
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In these symphonies, as in those of Schubert, 
the personality of the author is apparent, entire 
and perfect. The essential difference is in the 
individuality of the two masters. Raphael 
paints a Saint C&ile; Jan van Huysen paints 
a small study of flowers. Genius must not 
be judged from one standpoint more than 
another. By genius I understand chiefly the 
faculty of expressing completely and without 
restriction, by means of art, one's individuality 
— a faculty which depends essentially on the 
purely technical ability; but if that faculty be 
there, inbred, as it were, one can, and always 
will, acquire the ability by application. There 
emanates from the works in question a feeling 
of mastership based on that true sincerity which 
does not attempt to give more than it possesses. 
This sincerity Mendelssohn possessed in a high 
degree : that is why he appears to us, if not 
great in what his nature enabled him to give, at 
least a figure accomplished on all points. 
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That is why his compositions show, in spite of 
a lack of soul-felt power, that sympathetic 
perfection which exempts us from asking the 
HOW, and makes us only take into consider- 
ation the WHAT of his artistic personality. His 
immediate successors cannot pretend to the 
same degree of talent. 

With Mendelssohn began that period of 
music usually called the Neo-classic. Its re- 
presentatives continued to respect the firm 
traditions of the old masters, but they brought 
into their music a sentimental element tinged 
with the mystic, which, in contrast with the 
naively objective manner of their predecessors 
awakes the necessity of a subjective explana- 
tion. The legends of chivalry and the Middle 
Ages are brought back to life. The empire 
of elves and spirits envelops the ideal of 
classic beauty in a mist of hallucinations. The 
so-called metaphysical school was founded at 
an epoch almost contemporary with our 
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German school of poetry. This Neo-classic 
period in music has also been called the 
romantic, and its representatives sometimes 
go by one name, sometimes by the other. In 
his small sphere, Mendelssohn has always 
remained the artist, objective and accom- 
plished; but, by his sympathy for the old 
masters, he, above all, deserves the name of 
Neo-classic. 

The first and most classic characteristic of 
the subjective romanticists, — Weber, who was 
an objective musician, a romantic classicist, 
being excepted — was Robert Schumann. His 
was an individuality diametrically opposite to 
that of Mendelssohn. In one, all is exterior; 
in the other, all came from the soul : in one, 
a natural dexterity from the earliest age; in 
the other, an everlasting struggle towards the 
new and perfect, until a melancholy fate put 
the intellectual powers in fetters. In the first 
peridd of his career, we only see Schumann as 
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a composer for the piano. He built his pieces 
on poetic pictures; in one case he took for a 
theme the name of one he loved in his youth, 
and wrote variations upon it. The many 
coloured carnival scenes inspired one of the 
richest piano compositions that we possess; the 
fantastic stories of Hoffman induced the 
" Kreisleriana " and the important Sonata in 
F sharp minor. For the "two souls within 
him " he substituted the two personifications 
Florestan and Eusebius, and attributed now 
to one, now to the other this or that work. 
Violently assaulted by the critics and the 
Incorporated Association of Musicians, he 
founded with several congenial friends the 
Society of Davidites, and danced vigorously, 
gaily on the backs of the Philistines. Let us 
state at once, as the composer for the piano, 
one might say Piano-poet, he possessed the 
sincerity of the great masters, in that he was 
content to be himself and showed no inordinate 
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desire to be more than what he was by nature. 
New and daring ideas are expressed in these 
works, and to-day we accept with extreme plea- 
sure the offering of his rich imagination. His 
handling of the piano was also quite original. 
It differed entirely from the accustomed style, 
and conformed with the spirit of the instrument 
as well as with the musical thoughts. 

It was only when thirty-one years of age 
that Schumann turned towards the larger forms 
of his art, such as the symphony. The brilliant 
figure of Mendelssohn, endowed in all musical 
branches with a facility which made all his 
works seem play to him, appeared early as an 
ideal to the eyes of Schumann, casting its 
influence on the life and career of the young 
composer, not, unfortunately, for his good. 
In his efforts to follow in the traces of Mendels- 
sohn, to attain to the latter's degree of 
perfection, I might say, to become a classic, 
his fundamental nature was to some extent 
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damaged, and he could never have equalled 
his model. A foreign element, as it were, 
grafted upon him — precisely that Mendels- 
sohnian perfection which he tried in vain to 
attain — later on took from his works that 
spontaneity and life-like quality which so 
charms us in his earlier compositions. 

Those natural gifts, which, in the smaller 
forms, produced such excellent results, fell to 
pieces in the larger ones : the ideas are not any 
richer; on the contrary, they are more meagre 
and threadbare : he wished to give more than 
he possessed. In spite of that, his production 
was astonishingly large and varied in this 
second period of his career. There are not, it 
must be remarked, many forms of music, at 
which he did not try his hand. 

In accordance with his free-thinking ten- 
dencies, he had a great antipathy to the idea 
of composing biblical oratorios. So he chose 
as subjects, secular poems, such as Goethe's 
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"Faust," and produced works which stand as 
a sort of compromise between the opera and 
the oratorio. Besides numerous songs, many 
of which may be counted amongst the most 
distinguished ever written, he composed con- 
certos, all kinds of chamber music, musical 
dramas, an opera, and also, it is unnecessary 
to add, some symphonies. 

Now, I must expect to be considered an 
arrant heretic, for I am going to confess 
frankly that I do not count Schumann's sym- 
phonies amongst his important works. 

In his piano pieces, his characteristic is the 
invention of little, very expressive themes, 
which he varied and used in an exceedingly 
brilliant manner. But in his symphonies he 
does not come out as well with these little 
themes, although they often spring from a 
warm and beautiful sentiment. 

If you study in detail his orchestral works, 
you will find that frequently he had to resort 
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to repetitions of separate bars in order to carry 
on the thread of his discourse, because the 
theme is too small. What is more, that theme 
is often composed of such repetitions. 

By such tonic repetitions, which, naturally, 
are also rhythmic, his larger orchestral works 
easily become monotonous. • 

One could reply to this theory of mine by 
saying that the theme of Beethoven's fifth 
symphony is even smaller than those of Schu- 
mann, but there is this essential difference 
between the two : that Beethoven, after the first 
two short expositions of the four-note subject, 
handled it so that a distinct and single melody 
is given out from beyond the organ point in 
the first violins, and the repetition of the theme 
on A-flat-F, up to the beginning of the counter- 
subject (entry of horns in E flat); the theme 
is only used by the melody as a link of the 
rhythmic chain, and, properly speaking, it is 
not necessary for its prolongation; whereas 
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with Schumann, the sound structure is only 
upheld, in a semblance of solidity, by the 
repetition of the theme, and the adoption of 
phrases which often have no raison d'etre in 
the organic whole. 

This weakness of Schumann is particularly 
noticeable in his first movements, and even more 
in the finales of his symphonies, which are 
noisy and commonplace, ^with the exception of 
the one in B flat major, which, though of little 
importance, is graceful on account of its prin- 
cipal theme. Involuntarily we ask ourselves 
why the end of a Schumann symphony always 
engenders a feeling of unhappiness, whereas 
in a Beethoven symphony such is never the 
case : the reason is, I think, that in Beethoven's 
music the happiness results from psychological 
necessity, from great grief previously con- 
quered, as in the fifth and ninth symphonies, 
or else is bound in with the fundamental 
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character of the work, as in the seventh sym- 
phony. 

The grandiose, broad adagio of Beethoven 
is replaced in Schumann's works with graceful, 
pretty intermezzi, which would be much better 
for the piano than for the orchestra. 

Generally speaking, a Schumann symphony 
produces more effect when well played as a 
piano duet than in the concert-room. The 
reason is, as the most fervent admirers of the 
master dare not refuse to acknowledge now- 
a-days, that Schumann had not the slightest 
idea of handling an orchestra, either as director 
or in writing for it. He nearly always em- 
ployed the full band, seldom trying to group 
the different bodies of instruments according 
to the individual "timbre." 

With an almost childish lack of skill, he 
thought he could produce' a fullness and power 
of sound by doubling the parts. His instru- 
mentation became, through this, so thick and 
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dull that if it were played as he marked it, 
nothing of any meaning would be given out by 
the orchestra, and it would be as impossible to 
produce a true forte as an expressive 
pianissimo. 

Comparing from the standpoint of a con- 
ductor, the amount of work required before 
rendering a Schumann symphony, the difficulty 
of the study and the number of rehearsals, with 
the result finally obtained, a feeling creeps 
over me such as I should experience in the 
presence of one whose love I was seeking, but 
could not find. No beauty or light radiates 
from this dull mass of instruments, which, how- 
ever, is immediately transformed by the 
performance, even, of one of Mendelssohn's 
simplest pieces. 

It would seem as if Schumann's symphonies 

were written for the piano, and arranged, not 

well alas ! — for the orchestra. Certainly they 

contain some true flights of genius, beautiful, 
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soul-stirring (because soul-felt) passages, which 
recall the early period of the composer, as, for 
instance, in the introduction to the B flat major 
symphony, which promises great results. The 
following first movement falls back again into 
his customary uniformity of rhythm and tire- 
some repetitions. The middle movements have 
more value than the first, except the first trio 
of the Scherzo, which is quite insignificant, and 
shows up terribly the weakness of Schumann 
in symphonic writing. The best movement in 
the four Schumann symphonies, to my idea, 
is the " Adagio Expressive " of the one in C 
major, with its violin phrase, soaring, as it 
were, to Heaven, only to descend to earth again 
almost immediately. 

Now, Schumann seems quite different to us, 
even in orchestral composition, when he follows 
a poetic impulse in accord with his genius, as 
in the " Manfred " music, after Byron's poem. 
Here the wish to be classic did not intrude ; he 
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was himself, that is to say, the man of fancy, 
the romantic, inspired by mystery and the 
supernatural. In fact the sympathy of his' 
nature with his subject caused him to succeed 
in producing a composition which has the right 
to be called classic. The great " Manfred " 
overture, with its extraordinary brio, and well 
enough orchestrated, is, amongst his orchestral 
music, the only piece worthy to be put on a 
level with his piano music. As for the rest of 
the " Manfred " music, it shows us that, under 
certain conditions, even an artistic absurdity 
like the m61odrame can have an impressive 
effect when a great genius undertakes to com- 
pose it. I refer especially to the " Exorcism of 
Astarte." 

This scene, well rendered by the actor and 

orchestra, leaves nothing to be desired in its 

impressiveness ; one does not wish that Manfred 

could really sing here, any more than that in 
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" Fidelio " and " Der Freischutz " the dialogue 
should be set to muisc. 

I do not wish here to take up the defence of 
the melodrame, which appears to be coming 
back into use, and which is even employed and 
maintained by the Wagnerians, but it would 
be ridiculous to condemn the "Exorcism of 
Astarte" simply because it is a melodrame. 

In these days, when the critics are more 
than ever given to the ill-treating of works 
of art, and numbers of so-called " Principles 
of Art " — in Germany called Prejudices — 
mostly resulting from misunderstanding, or 
stupid quoting of Wagner's writings, float 
about in the heads of artists, preventing free 
power of creation, it cannot be too strongly 
recommended to them that they train them- 
selves constantly to receive and to put down 
their natural, unaffected impressions. Then 
will it be easier for them to know truth from 
falsity, for in art all rules are futile, only 
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good to show how best they may be broken; 
living, and of benefit can the work be, only 
when it is in itself fresh and unrestrained. 
Wagner's explanatory theory of the Ninth 
Symphony will never be convincing, though 
his performance of it, in 1872, has opened up 
new paths in the art of conducting, which are 
of great and eternal value. Schumann, who 
had hitherto encouraged every ideal effort and 
endeavour, earnestly and lovingly, assumed 
towards the greatest of his contemporaries, of 
whose development he was a witness, after a 
short period of sympathy, an attitude first of 
indifference, then of enmity even. 

Those who love Schumann must try to efface 
from their minds his unwarrantably prejudiced 
judgment of " Tannhauser." He turned com- 
pletely away from Wagner, and then, in 
opposition to him, hailed in glowing terms, as 
a future musical Messiah, a young man who 
at that time was only known by his piano 
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sonatas. This young musician was Johannes 
Brahms. By this prophecy of Schumann, one 
foresees at once that the enemies of the 
audacious reformer of the opera would take 
Brahms as a counter-balance, and make him the 
champion of absolute music against the pro- 
gramme-music of the future. In reality Brahms 
owes a great deal of his — I do not say im- 
portance but — reputation, which, by the way, 
he made very early in comparison with other 
composers, to the incessant efforts of a group 
of Wagner's enemies, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of comparing him with the Master of 
Bayreuth. 

This sort of rivalry was absolutely senseless, 
for, to begin with, the difference between the 
species of absolute music, such as one attributes 
to the symphonist, and the musical drama and 
all other kinds of music, is not so great as 
one is often inclined to think now-a-days, 
despite Wagner's profound reasoning upon the 
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subject. Moreover, strictly absolute music, 
that is to say, music manufactured without 
any moving basis, a mass of notes within the 
bounds of a certain form, trumpery phrases 
often escaped from the pen of a Philistine of 
art, in view of its empty tiresomeness has no 
right even to attention ; and it is entirely with- 
out importance whether the work is called Neo- 
classic, or modern, or both. 

All music must acknowledge the influence 
of the composer's soul, even when there are no 
words and no published programme. In this 
sense, no one of our masters was an absolute 
musician; Beethoven less than any of them. 

There is one more thing which is neglected 
only too often by those who, taking advantage 
of their station and the influence of their pen to 
depreciate and lessen a figure which annoys 
them, maintain in regard to it the silence of 
death, while they praise and laud to the skies 
another who is more to their taste. Such are 
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the party chiefs, who through blind fanaticism 
or from other motives give to a certain per- 
sonality their friendship or their enmity, as 
an objective valuation of his worth, and wish 
to mould to their ideas the opinion of the 
public. This neglected factor is the force of 
truth, slow moving, to be sure, but everywhere 
and always triumphant.* 

A manufactured, a false success resembles 
a torrent formed by a heavy shower. There, 
where usually no water runs, it takes with it 
in its impetuous rush all that lies in its path, 
and some few hours after no trace of it can 
be found. But the real, true success is like 
the spring starting from the profound depths 
of the soil. At first it trickles along unnoticed, 
a tiny stream of water, then becomes a brook, 
then a river, and, finally, immense, it throws 

* I do not direct these and the following remarks 

against Brahms himself. One had only to know the 

simple artist to understand how he kept himself aloof 

from all outside controversy and self-adrertisement, 
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itself into the ocean. No matter how one tried 
to dam it up, it would always reappear. 

Fortunately, it is already certain that the 
prejudice of the Brahmsites will never destroy 
one tittle of the grandeur of Wagner, and 
without doubt Brahms will also take in the 
history of art the place he merits, in spite of the 
much too violent and noisy attacks that the 
Wagnerians make against him, by way of 
revenge. 

Time is the strictest judge; he eats up what 
is meant for destruction; only that which is 
above him, can he not touch. 

We cannot say, as yet, with certainty, what 
height Brahms will reach under the dictum of 
Father Time, being at present too much under 
the solemn influence of his death. 

Doubtless, also, the figure of Brahms, would 

be more sympathetic to those who are not his 

blinded worshippers, if two things had never 

existed : first, this artistic quarrel with Wagner, 
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carried on originally with fervour, and even 
yet in a half-hearted fashion here and there; 
then that joke of the three B.'s, invented by 
Von Billow, and since become celebrated, which 
puts Brahms in the same category with Bach 
and Beethoven. However, this foolishness was 
only due to a personal motive (perhaps the 
very reason why it found so many disciples), 
for — permit me to repeat what so many others 
have also said — Von Biilow would never have 
aided the propaganda for Brahms if he had 
not previously had a rupture with Wagner, a 
quarrel so painful, and so deeply to be re- 
gretted, for the sake of the entire further 
development of our popular artistic culture. 

Here a great and originally noble spirit in- 
clined to a fault which the small and wicked 
so willingly commit, namely, of elevating to 
an exaggerated extent the reputation of one 
artist in order to lower that of another by 
contrast. Reading Von Bulow's letters, and 
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comparing them to what, in the last fifteen 
years of his life, he said and did, one can only 
feel unhappy that a mind and a character like 
his were doomed to be a stranger to Wagner's 
work, and thus to the development of the 
musical art in general, at a time when he would 
have been of most assistance to it. 

We see many other great artists who have much 
trouble to make themselves seen, through the 
lack of intelligence and blindness of their con- 
temporaries ; they only become known by means 
of a rousing and agitated fight, which seems, 
as it were, to place an aureole of glory round 
their head. 

In the case of Brahms, on the contrary, 
although happily one knows that he took no 
active part in this dispute, one will be sorry to 
remember how he was thrown first to one side 
by one party, then to the other by a celebrated 
conductor, whose caprices, often most insigni- 
ficant, were looked upon as prophecies, and 
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that, on both sides, those who glorified him 
were impelled to do so by their interest in 
opposing another greater than himself. Now, 
I shall try to picture the feelings aroused in 
me by the compositions of this musician. 

When Brahms appeared with his first sym- 
phony, his friends cried "this is the Tenth 
Symphony." They meant by that, of course, 
the tenth Beethoven symphony. Putting aside 
all such exaggeration, I recall the C minor 
symphony by Brahms as being a work of 
sturdy ruggedness, mightily worked out, which 
corresponded, much more than Schumann's, to 
my idea of a symphony, and in which the 
orchestra is also infinitely more cleverly 
handled. I admire the Adagio in the highest 
degree, and, above all, I like the beautiful slow 
introduction to the last movement. The horn 
passage in C major, across a tremolo of the 
strings coming after the minor, has an ex- 
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tremely stirring eifect It is like the sun shin- 
ing through a waving morning mist. 

Brahms breaks away from the often confused 
romanticism of Schumann, and approaches 
more nearly to the energetic plastic expression 
of the older masters, especially Beethoven. He 
has succeeded in rivalling it in the first and 
last movements of the C minor symphony, 
making that composition resemble the image 
one sees of one's self in a concave mirror. His 
second symphony is, to my mind, greatly 
superior to the first. One can scarcely find any 
other work of Brahms in which the inventive 
power has come 'forth so fresh and original ; 
nowhere has he made his orchestra so sonorous. 

The first movement is, from the beginning 
to its much admired finish, a masterpiece. The 
second movement one can only understand 
after repeated hearings; it comes to the ear 
with difficulty, but it penetrates deeply. If 
a comparison were allowed me, I should say 
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that it resembled a Dutch landscape, seen at 
the setting of the sun. At first one sees only 
the sky above vast plains; the glance, almost 
weary, goes aimlessly wandering over the pic- 
ture. But little by little an impression, a 
picture comes forth — ^great yet gentle — and 
touches us. Little by little, also, I have con- 
ceived a fondness for this movement, which at 
first seemed to me insipid; in spite of my 
sincerest efforts, I have not been able to do 
as much with many of Brahms's other com- 
positions. 

The intermezzo in minuet form is a graceful 
piece of badinage; it is too small to be in 
proportion to the other three movements. The 
finale brings to an energetic close this im- 
portant work, which I unhesitatingly put above 
the four Schumann symphonies, and even place 
amongst the very best of the Neo-classic school 
composed since the death of Beethoven. 

In many other works of Brahms, as in the 
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last two symphonies, there is, to my idea, more 
reflection than true artistic feeling, more of" that 
fanciful element of cunning which was peculiar 
to him, and from which he could never quite 
free himself. I shall explain myself more 
fully on this subject. First of all, I wish to 
remark that amongst the miscellaneous works 
of Brahms, there are several which I appreciate 
as highly as the second symphony. Besides 
certain parts of the German Requiem, I might 
mention several lieder, the " Song of Fate," 
and several chamber music compositions; but 
these works are, some of them completely, 
others more than usually, free from that un- 
natural, studied element inherent in Brahms, 
an element which soon became a system. 

In speaking of a system peculiar to Brahms, 
I mean a complication of several ever-returning 
expedients, which he uses to build up a com- 
position. One of these was his so dearly 
beloved method of syncopation, that is to say, 
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putting the bass on a later beat than the upper 
parts, and vice versa, so that one part seems 
to go limping after the other, so to speak. It 
is a result peculiar to this syncopation. 

Imagine a quite simple melody, formed 
usually by a progression of crotchets, and 
accompanied harmonically. Then think of the 
notes of the bass, not meeting the correspond- 
ing notes of the melody, but always placed 
a quaver's length after them : the general effect 
has, and that in very rare cases, an appearance 
of knowledge, but is lacking in true depth of 
sentiment. 

It is just as if one gave oneself airs of great 
importance while saying the simplest thing in 
the world : the face does not become really 
expressive. Another thing that Brahms liked 
even more was to combine binary with ternary 
rhythms; for instance, to put triplets opposite 
a movement of simple quavers, which procedure 
when prolonged, or employed frequently, gives 
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the sensation of an unpleasant oscillation. 
Still another custom to make the upper parts, 
often the middle, and sometimes the bass, move 
by intervals of thirds, or more frequently still, 
of sixths, then to throw all the parts " pele 
m^le" into the most ingenious web of syn- 
copation. There are entire portions of this 
work built in this manner. 

We frequently find phrases, even the for- 
mation of themes, composed of the fifth of 
the common chord below the tonic combined 
with the third above, and the next superior 
fifth, always avoiding the fundamental note. 
We find this so often that the sketch was once 
called by a very clever wit while speaking to 
me of Brahms, his "leading motive." 



+ 



Study the compositions of Brahms, especially 
those habits of which I have been speaking ; 
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you will at least find confirmation of these 
facts, although many, perhaps most of you, 
will see nothing of importance in my de- 
ductions therefrom. 

I consider that that melodic and harmonic 
complexity (called depth of Sentiment by the 
Brahmsites), which results from the above-men- 
tioned mannerisms, and which, of course, 
destroys the clearness of the music, is the cause 
of so many of Brahms's compositions giving 
the impression of forced and anti-natural 
works, that all the technical skill in the world 
cannot make capable of warmth. It cannot 
be denied, either, that precisely this complexity 
engenders a monotony which is absolutely 
foreign to a real and true simplicity. The 
latter will always and everywhere be happy in 
its effects; it will always appear new and 
young. After a hundred changes of opinion, 
we still admire it to-day in Mozart and Haydn. 

Monotony, on the contrary, especially when 
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it springs from too much complexity as in 
Brahms, certainly induces at first reflection 
and research, but in the long run it becomes 
fatiguing, and ends by producing that dan- 
gerous poison which kills art, and which every- 
one tries to avoid like death itself — "ennui." 

It is very rarely that the compositions of 
Brahms are really simple, but when they are, 
they are very beautiful. Take as instances 
" La Solitude des Champs," the Sapphic Ode, 
and the first movement of the German Requiem. 
If you notice, when he wished to write simply, 
a wish aroused by, it seems to me, an inordinate 
desire to be popular, his invention becomes 
insignificant, without importance, and recalls 
the feeble " Songs without Words " of Mendels- 
sohn ; take, for example, the C minor movement 
of the third symphony. 

A French critic once wrote about him "II 
travaille extrfemement bien, avec des idees qu'il 
n'a pas." That is without doubt too severe, 
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but when sometimes, after thoughts and por- 
tions really majestic, the musical structure is 
disturbed and tortured by syncopations con- 
tinual meeting of unlike rhythms, progression 
of thirds and sixths ; when following that there 
arrives, in spots, this artificial simplicity, it 
seems as if the composer himself wished to 
arrest, as it were, the flights of his genius : 
one might say that feeling a betrayal of his 
utmost feelings, he holds himself back, and 
envelops himself in a mysterious silence, rather 
leaving it to be guessed what he wishes to 
give, than giving it in reality. 

It is unfortunate that one is able to point 
out one certain system as being peculiar to a 
composer. Would it have been so with the 
old masters? The symphonies of Haydn cer- 
tainly resemble each other, yet they are quite 
distinct one from the other. Then, what a 
gulf between the " Wedding of Figaro " and 
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the " Magic Flute " ? And who could speak 
seriously of Beethoven's or Wagner's system? 
If you do not believe me, try to parody these 
masters, that is to say, try to represent in an 
exaggerated style what, according to you, is 
their system. You would not succeed at all, 
or you would turn out something heavy and 
solid without life; to take, say, one of Wagner's 
themes, and make from it a march, or a set 
of quadrilles would be a blasphemy, not a 
parody. It is very easy, on the contrary, to 
parody Brahms; Moritz Moszkowsky for in- 
stance, has already succeeded brilliantly in 
doing so, which, by the way, is like making 
an imitation of himself. When we hear modern 
chamber music, composed by disciples of 
Brahms, we should often take it for that mas- 
ter's work, if we were not beforehand told 
whose it was; whereas if we heard a fragment 
of an unknown opera by one of the younger 
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German musicians, no one, I believe, would 
take it for Wagner. 

Face to face with the personality of Brahms, 
I am not content to close my ears and quote 
from certain writings of Wagner, as do so 
many of the latter's disciples. I have played 
and studied zealously the greater portion of 
his works. I could always arrive at the mean- 
ing of his music without much trouble. I can 
admire the work, the construction, but I ex- 
perience a sentiment similar to that of a 
doctor when dissecting a body well put to- 
gether. Excepting the works which I have 
mentioned particularly before, when I let 
Brahms' music act on me insensibly, I feel the 
same powerless frigidity that that doctor would 
feel in making himself try to put life back into 
the dissected corpse. Brahms was, above all, 
a master of form. His works are of an un- 
impeachable technical perfection, but I have 
only discovered a warm, palpitating feeling of 
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life in very few of them, which then have a 
great value, owing to the junction of beautiful 
thoughts and a perfect construction. One feels 
at once in these cases that the composer has 
given a loose rein to his individuality.. Such 
being the case, why did he so often check 
his natural impulse? I seem to hear a voice 
replying " As Schumann announced, and his 
partisans proclaimed later, Brahms believed 
himself to be the Messiah of absolute music, 
the successor of Beethoven. He wished to write 
down this fact in his works." Even in his 
first symphony, I recognise an exterior simi- 
larity to Beethoven; in other places we often 
see him not exactly plagiarise from him, but 
imitate very closely the style of the master's 
third period, the same rough and daring har- 
monic progressions, the same opposing rhythms 
(developing with Brahms into his typical syn- 
copation), and often the same bold melodic 
leaps. But apart from the natural results of these 
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imitations, they do not resemble each other; 
it was not given to Brahms to possess the 
spiritual grandeur of Beethoven. We see from 
this, that despite the similarity of their outward 
appearances, it is the essence of music itself 
which is to be found in Beethoven, in Brahms 
it is only the idea. 

Taken altogether, Brahms is, I might say 
scientific music, composed of sonorous forms 
and phrases; it is not the language of 
humanity, mysterious, but still infinitely ex- 
pressive and comprehensible; it is not the 
language which the great masters knew how to 
speak, and did; the language, in fact, which 
moves and stirs us up to the depth of our 
being, because we recognise in it our own joys 
and sorrows, our struggles and our victories. 
The music of our great masters is artistic, and 
as such natural : that of Brahms is artificial. 
It is not related to Beethoven's music, rather 
is it its antipodes ; it is precisely what Beet- 
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hoven's music is not. Its character is entirely 
abstract, which is the cause of its imparting 
that freezing effect to all who would wish to 
approach it. 

As a characteristic experience, I will state 
that the works of Brahms which attract me 
the most, such as, for instance, the symphony 
in D major, are not esteemed as the summit of 
his creative power by his enthusiastic partisans. 
They give the preference to several others, such 
as the "Song of Triumph," the fourth sym- 
phony, the quintet with clarinet, which to me 
are loud-sounding, empty hollowness. It is 
precisely to such cold creations — no longer 
spontaneous, on the contrary, so much re- 
flected over and mannerised, that the author 
even went out of his way to avoid any sensuous 
musical charm, either melodic or instrumental 
— that Brahms owes the reputation of not hav- 
ing been a supporter of the " Modern Heresies." 
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He was the last to whom this glory will 
accrue. 

New ideas in music have sprung up. New 
sentiments have marked out for themselves a 
fresh path ; new figures have recommenced with 
the Conservatives, the dispute relative to the 
classic ideal of form. We can only say to-day 
that the former have been successful. 

Before passing on to the study of this 
modern branch, I must first mention several 
composers who, though doubtless influenced by 
it, yet cannot be said to absolutely belong 
thereto. They might be called the by-path 
joining the two roads. 

In these last ten years has been often men- 
tioned a powerful rival of Brahms, born in 
the former's second fatherland, in that city 
of Vienna which seems to be the city of the 
symphony. Though much older than Brahms, 
Anton Briickner, recently deceased, only be- 
came universally known even later than him. 
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What first strikes one about this musician, 
is the wonderful abundance of new ideas, the 
individuality of his themes, and the astonish- 
ing long-windedness of his melodies. 

His was a musical talent, veritably rich. For 
that reason, one would be almost tempted to 
compare him to his great compatriot, Schubert, 
if only he had created works perfect enough to 
be considered really masterly. But it was not 
so. 

With him, unfortunately, the skill of 
developing his ideas, of placing one in contact 
with the other, of establishing them organi- 
cally, so as to form a complete musical work, 
did not come up, in value, to his faculty of 
invention itself. 

I cannot bring myself to say, with his pupils 
and admirers, that he was a great contrapuntist. 
However, perhaps he was as a professor. 

In his compositions the technique is often 
clumsy, and the polyphonic web obscure and 
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faulty. His marvellous themes seem rather 
like separately threaded pearls, than like pearls 
all united on a single cord. This explains 
why Briickner is left often forceless in the 
finales of his symphony, instead of reaching 
there the highest elevation ; his last movements 
are always weaker than the first, which is not 
favourable to the success of his works. 

That explains also why his compositions 
are mostly cut short and fragmentary, having 
in consequence an amateurish appearance. 

One is tempted to wish that the construction 
of his work had been less spontaneous, but 
developed more logically, with more unity, 
with a determined end in sight. On account 
of his lack of skill, the grandest thoughts were 
carried away by the wind, into the waste, for 
they only make their appearance to remain 
unrealised. 

We feel this sentiment the more, in that many 
of Bruckner's themes bear the stamp of the 
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Wagner " leit-motiven " ; so that the truly 
psychological realisation of the Wagner themes 
stands before us on hearing, a Bruckner sym- 
phony, often inciting us to comparisons. 

Bruckner, also, inclined slightly to man- 
nerism ; the ending of an oft-repeated passage, 
in the bass, like that of the first phrase of the 
Ninth Symphony, certain passages with slow 
movements which sound strangely empty (his 
admirers say " Weldentruckt "), two similar 
thematic figures moving simultaneously in con- 
trary motion, as if reflecting each other, and, 
finally, the truly intolerable rests and organ 
points, which generally give the impression 
that he has lost the thread of his discourse, 
are to be found in all his works with which 
I am acquainted. 

Though, we cannot abstain from mjiking 

these reflections and reproaches in regard to 

the compositions of Bruckner, that does not 

prevent us from deeply respecting and loving 
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him, above all on account of his grandiose 
idealism, absolutely incomprehensible now-a- 
days. 

Imagine to yourselves this professor, this 
organist, born in the most needy circumstances 
and blessed with nothing but a very ordinary 
education. Without hesitation, he composed 
symphonies of lengths unheard of almost 
before; symphonies bristling with difficulties 
and anomalies of all sorts, which the indolence 
of conductors, orchestral-players, listeners and 
critics held in terror. 

Although knowing from the first that he was 
not appreciated, he never hesitated a moment 
even in thought, but remained faithful to his 
original idea, arid did not erase a bar. 

Let us compare Briickner to the so-called 
fashionable composers, borne up by " reclame," 
and always looking for a refined effect, and 
let us incline our heads before his figure, so 
great and touching in its simplicity : let us 
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erect to him a monument in our hearts. I con- 
fess that in modern symphonies, nothing moves 
me so much nor fills me with so much delight, 
as a simple theme, a few phrases from Briick- 
ner. I recall especially the commencement of 
the Romantic symphony. 

Certainly the charm diminishes in the course 
of the work, and vanishes more and more the 
longer ones studies it, for even that which 
seems at first great and beautiful, can only 
continue to captivate us when enclosed in an 
artistically perfect form. 

I was once asked my opinion of the rivalry 
of Bruckner and Brahms. I replied, " I should 
like Nature to give us a musician reuniting in 
himself the qualities of the two composers, the 
immense imagination of Briickner, with the 
knowledge of Brahms. From such a combina- 
tion would arise an artistic figure of the highest 
possible value." 

Here I must also make mention of another 
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artist who is closely related to Bruckner by 
his noble and elevated ideal; that is the nep- 
hew and friend of Wagner, Alexander Ritter, 
who, to my way of thinking, is more to be 
esteemed as a poet, in his two one-act operas, 
than as a dramatic and symphonic composer. 

Among the other German composers, I may 
first name Joachim Raff, who was extremely 
prolific. Amongst his principal works are the 
symphonic poem " Im Wald," and the dramatic 
" Lenore." 

After him comes Robert Volkmann, who, 
especially in his B flat trio, has created a work 
of the highest quality. 

Then Felix Drasecke, first of all quite 
modern, but long since become reactionary. 
Lastly I come to Hermann Gotz, prematurely 
deceased, who, from the beauty of his soul, 
might be the counterpart of Peter Cornelius, 
the poet musician. It is incomprehensible that 
his delightful " opera-comique," " Der Wider- 
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spanstigen Zahmung," should have entirely 
disappeared from the repertoire; it is equally 
so that one should never see on concert pro- 
grammes his symphony in F major, that com- 
position " springing from the quiet and holy 
spaces of the heart," as Gotz himself says in 
his epigraph. 

In Germany, many of the leading musical 
personalities seize greedily upon every possible 
superficial work brought from foreign coun- 
tries, and only known through the medium of 
skilful advertising, at the same time neglecting 
national creations full of value. Would a 
like heresy be possible in any other country 
able to pride itself on possessing a Hermann 
Gotz, even among the stars of the second 
magnitude? Will it ever be different? 

Such is the question, plaintive and threaten- 
ing, which has already been asked so often; 
not often enough, however; such is the appeal 
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made direct to those from whom one would 
wish to receive a practical response. 

I wish to speak now of several really im- 
portant symphonies by foreign composers, and 
mention several of them separately, for though 
worthy of better treatment, they have been, up 
to now, but little appreciated, and the example 
I give in playing them has been little followed. 

The newest of these creations is the D minor 
symphony of the Dane, Christian Sinding. 
Born of a mysterious northern Romanticism, 
it is often of an abrupt bitterness, and a hardy, 
daring flight. 

The E minor symphony by Alexander 
Borodine, is the most important work I know 
of in the Modern Russian School. 

It is masterly, spontaneous, and stamped 

with the true national character. It stands 

out strongly, and is absolutely characteristic, 

and I think, although I never was in Russia, 
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that one could imagine very exactly what the 
country is, on hearing this composition. 

More fortunate as to public acknowledge- 
ment than those just mentioned are the 
Frenchmen, Cesar Franck and Camille Saint- 
Saens. The former in his D minor symphony 
created a work of real importance; the latter 
has, with great success, invaded the kingdom 
of the symphony and the symphonic poem. 
Other remarkable wdrks composed of late in 
France, are those of the earnest Vincent d'Indy, 
under the influence of modern German music. 
Much interesting matter is offered by the com- 
positions of the youjng Russian, Alexander 
Glazounow. The symphony by the young 
Bohemian, Joseph Suk, is a work full of fresh- 
ness and spontaneity. 

Through his " Village Wedding " symphony, 

Carl Goldmark is much better known than the 

two composers I have just named. But they 

are not villagers whom we see in this sym- 
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phony, only refined townfolk, who have taken 
into their heads to celebrate the wedding of a 
couple of their friends in the country ; through- 
out we breathe the scent of great salons in a 
composition which should be pastoral in 
quality. Apart form that, Goldmark's work is 
brilliant and interesting; it is worthy of being 
played, and of receiving general approbation. 

Let us now mention the honest effort of 
Anton Rubinstein to reawake the classic sym- 
phony to new life, an effort in which he only 
succeeded once, viz. : in a few phrases of his 
Ocean symphony, after the most wearisome 
struggling with the lack of musical feeling. 

The "Pathetique" symphony by Tchaikovsky, 
has these last two years, run with great success 
in the German concert halls. It has also drawn 
attention to the earlier works of the composer. 
It is like a theatrical piece, rich in effective and 
exciting situations, of which the effect on the 
public is never lacking. Of this work, one 
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of the latest of his compositions, Tchaikovsky 
himself expresses the fear that it will not be 
taken for a symphony. For, really, the usual 
form is here abandoned, not only in the 
connection of the movements, but in the 
separate structure of each. In the first move- 
ment, the sonata form is visible, though 
disguised under a cloak of freedom. The 
middle movements are more bound by the laws 
of form : the last is again quite free. Besides, 
it has the feeling of an adagio, and the 
symphonic adagio should come in the middle. 
The inward impulse brings about an ending 
lost in the most sombre shadows. It is said 
that a presentiment of death suggested the 
work to the brain of Tchaikovsky; he was 
therefore led away from the form by poetic 
thought, which attracted, or rather dominated 
him. In consequence, this will serve us as a 
stepping stone to the second part of this lecture, 
the study and analysis of programme music. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JUST about the time that Beethoven died, 
there appeared among our Western neigh- 
bours, in France, a remarkable person- 
ality, of whom the grandeur and high value 
to music have only of late been recognised. 
This was Hector Berlioz. The first of his 
works which revealed to us his individuality, 
the "Symphonic Fantastique" (Op. 14, I 
think), encloses so great an amount of 
originality, that one cannot be surprised at 
his being treated with scorn as a monster, even 
by such eminent men as Cherubini : as has 
often been explained, the public could not 
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understand it, and therefore it produced rather 
a sort of fear, an incomprehensible terror. 

This is the less astonishing, in that the 
general and persistent tendency is to ignore, 
or deny as being true, everything that is new, 
rather than to examine the work itself with 
care, and according to its own sentiment. As Jong 
as he lived, Berlioz produced much the same 
impression, even with his later works, although 
the tireless efforts of Liszt in their favour drew 
towards them some attention, at least in Ger- 
many. Only long after the death of Berlioz, 
good productions of his works, well rehearsed, 
were organised; first by Von Biilow, later by 
other "chefs d'orchestre." 

But now, at last, the delicate kernel has been 
discovered behind the rough, hard shell, and 
the extreme worth of this music is at last felt 
and understood, standing out from a multitude 
of seemingly artificial devices. Now that we 
are familiar with Berlioz, we ask ourselves how 
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it was possible to consider works which are so 
admired, and excite such enthusiasm now-a- 
days, as the offshoot of a half crazy brain. 
Three things will explain this. 

First of all, the invention of Berlioz appears 
to us, at first sight, dry and inaccessible. No 
isolated, melodic phrases stand out in forcible 
characters, like, for instance, the celebrated 
clarinet melody in the " Freyschiitz " overture, 
or some of Schubert's themes, which insinuate 
themselves into the ear and heart of the hearer. 
With Berlioz we seem to experience a sensation 
of cold, of hardness, where in reality a burning 
and ardent flame found its musical expression. 
His music resembles those singular human 
faces, which at first appear to us antipathetic, 
then, on considering them more minutely, we 
understand to what inward storms, what battles 
of the soul, those hard lines, those scars, those 
eyes of terrifying profundity bear witness. 
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Look at a portrait of Berlioz to understand 
what I mean. 

Another reason why Berlioz has remained 
so long misunderstood is the abnormal, gro- 
tesque daring of his instrumentation. Not only 
that he often made use of a much more 
numerous orchestra than usual, but the manner 
in which he employed it, the effect he produced 
with single instruments, the way he handled 
and combined the different timbres, all give 
to his orchestration that individual colouring 
which did not exist before him, and has 
never been imitated since; it is this colouring 
which caused unintelligent and spiteful critics 
to say that he first invented the instrumentation, 
then added the music. However, his orchestra- 
tion does not present that material element 
which forces us to enter, so to speak, into the 
musical sentiment, and carries us away on its 
waves; that element, peculiar to the orchestra 
of Weber also, handled with a boldness worthy 
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of admiration, and, equally so, to the orchestra 
of Wagner. We are dazzled by Berlioz' in- 
strumentation, not intoxicated; it is a bright 
sunbeam on the tender green leaves, among 
which a light, fresh breeze is blowing; it lacks 
the deep breath of the wind in a forest of pine 
trees. 

The third cause which renders the compre- 
hension of Berlioz so difficult to the majority, 
is to be found in the peculiarity of the subjects 
chosen by him for his works; in the way in 
which the music connects with those subjects; 
and in the manner of personifying them. 

In his " Symphonie Fantastique," in front 
of which we shall make our first stop, Berlioz 
has headed each separate movement by a sort 
of programme, indicating the poetic idea which 
should be aroused in the mind of the audience. 
This is not in the least extraordinary. It 
would be a good thing if some musical 
historian would firmly establish the fact that 
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what is to-day lightly called " programme 
music" is not at all a new idea; on the con- 
trary, the tendency to express clearly indicated 
thoughts in music is as old as the ordinary 
forms, as we know them. In the works of the 
old Dutch and Italian schools, and among 
the German masters before Bach, we find com- 
positions with titles and explanations. 

In his excellent biography of Beethoven, 
Thayer mentions the existence, at the beginning 
of the century, of a whole series of composi- 
tions, long since forgotten, which had a general 
title, and each piece a separate name. For 
instance, " A Naval Fight " for the first : 
" Beating of the Drums " for the second ; 
"March and Martial Music" for the third: 
" Movement of the Ships," " Crossing the 
Waters," " Cannon Shots," " Cries of the 
Wounded," " Shouts of Joy and Victory from 
the Triumphant Fleet," and so on. Generally 
great battles, or important political events, have 
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excited the imagination of the musicians con- 
temporary with them. Beethoven himself did 
not disdain to celebrate the victory of Welling- 
ton, and in Wagner's " Kaisermarch " we hear 
the echo of a war crowned with success. 

The following programme quoted by Thayer, 
appears to us particularly curious. " The 
joyousness of life interrupted by a passing 
storm, then, after it is over, happiness and joy 
again resume their reign." Who does not re- 
cognise the inspirative factor in the composition 
of the Pastoral symphony ? 

Thayer then says very truly : " The ambition 
of Beethoven was not so much to find new 
forms, as to surpass his contemporaries in those 
that already existed." To tell the truth, each 
good overture has its programme in the libretto 
of the opera itself, and besides that, Spohr, 
for one, did not fear to precede his " Faust " 
overture by a detailed picture of what the 
listener should hear in the piece. Following 
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up this subject, I will say also that it is not 
the pogramme which spoils the music, but the 
fact that when a piece of this kind is intended 
to express sentiments which it cannot return 
to the hearer, it revolts, so to speak, against its 
own nature, converts itself into " non music," 
and then it is impossible that a work of art 
can be born. 

The " Symphonic Fantastique " is supposed 
to represent the feverish dream of a young 
artist, who, in despair at being rejected by his 
beloved, poisoned himself with opium; the dose 
was too weak to be fatal, and he sees passing 
before him pictures of all kinds, first pleasant, 
then fearful. The separate movements, each 
explained very precisely in the programme, are 
entitled "Dreams and Passions," "The Ball," 
"Pastoral," "The March to the Scaffold," 
" Dream of a Witch's Orgie." 

Later, Berlioz added a second part, the melo- 
drama " Lelio," of much less value than the 
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symphony, in which he causes the young artist 
to awake from his sleep, and speak; and, by 
repeating in himself his creation, makes plain 
to us the setting free of his thoughts of love. 

One can imagine how the public of that 
time was incredulous and disconcerted in face 
of such an undertaking as to set a like subject 
to music. But "how splendidly has Berlioz 
succeeded in his seemingly impossible attempt ! 
He succeeded without injuring in the slightest 
the form of the symphony, and without making 
it into an empty volume of sound. Each of 
the five movements is complete in itself, pleas- 
ing in invention, in construction, in orches- 
tration, and there is no other explanation 
necessary to account for the existence of these 
pieces. 

Understanding perfectly the purely musical 
perfection of his work, Berlioz says also that 
the programme can be omitted when the sym- 
phony is played by itself, because the public 
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should understand it without a programme; 
only the titles of each movement should be 
left. If an audience gifted with a little 
imagination knows that the third piece is called 
" Pastoral," it will recognise easily that the 
" cantilena " of the English horn at the end of 
the movement, accompanied by light rolling of 
kettle-drums, represents the piping of a shep- 
herd, interrupted by distant thunders, just as 
in Beethoven one recognises the singing of the 
birds in the Pastoral symphony. 

Neither of these imitations is anti-artistic, 
as they were often called during the composers' 
lives. They spring from a condition of mind 
absolutely in touch with the feeling of the 
music which contains them, from a mind 
capable of receiving deep impressions from 
nature, and of giving them their artistic ex- 
pression. Besides, in both cases, the bars which 
thus imitate the sound of nature are bound 
to the preceding ones musically and logically; 
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they are therefore the outcome of the music 
itself, without need of knowing the pro- 
gramme; in Berlioz, the imitation of nature 
offers a good opportunity to perfect the form. 
While the commencement of the phrase, before 
the entry of the real theme, is formed by the 
duet of two pastoral pipes (oboe and cor 
anglais), the end appears only as a varied 
resumd of the beginning, so that the beginning 
and the end interlace, so to speak, and form 
a frame for the delicate picture expressed in 
music. 

So also, for the last movement, — consisting 
of an introduction which leads to a phrase of 
mournful character, played by the low brasses 
(a parody on the "Dies Irae"), and a fugue, 
a magnificent piece of work, 'of which the 
climax is the union of a choral with the fugue 
subject, the title of "A Dream of a Witch's 
Sabbath" would have completely sufficed. 
Only perhaps, if the public had nothing but 
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the titles, they would not understand the con- 
nection between the first three movements and 
the last two. For this reason, the programme 
which desires that one regard the work as a 
painting of an ecstatic dream, should be dis- 
tributed at executions of this work, the more so 
that the musical character of the work will not 
cause it to distract the imagination, but will 
rather stimulate it, which is the idea of the 
title* 

If we examine minutely the musical contents 
of this work, we shall find, as a decided in- 
novation, taking the symphonies up to that 

* Liszt, in his piano setting of the " Symphony 
Fantastique " has modified the programme : he marks 
the first three numbers as natural events, and only 
the last two as being the outcome of a brain rendered 
insane by a dose of opium, taken with suicidal in- 
tention. I do not consider this change good, as it 
thus divides the work into two parts. The finely 
sensitive will interpret the last two movements rather 
as the development of the fundamental idea than as 
an entirely new and foreign idea. 
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time, that a single theme runs through the 
whole five movements ! 

In his dream, which the symphony represents 
in music, the young artist was pursued without 
rest by the image of his beloved, who appears 
to him in all sorts of surroundings and 
different aspects. This image takes the 
character of what Berlioz calls the " fixed " 
idea. Thus, while guarding the construction 
as to the intervals between the notes, it changes 
completely in rhythm and expression. 

In the first movement, the " fixed idea " is 
given out in a noble simplicity (Breitkopf and 
Hartel score, p. lo). In the second, " The 
Ball," it appears enveloped in the strains of 
a waltz, but quite in the foreground (p. 40). 
Adapted to the character of the " Pastoral," 
it is represented by a passage in the wood- 
winds (p. 66). In the fourth movement it 
appears only as a fugitive thought of him 
who was being taken to the place of torture 
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(p. 94). And lastly, in the last movement, 
" The Dream of a Witch's Sabbath," it appears 
as a dance melody, disfigured and grotesque. 
The well-beloved has become a diabolical har- 
lot, joining in the dances of the witches and 
fantastic spirits (p. 100 and 104). 

It was not through chance, or lack of 
imagination, as is sometimes pretended now- 
a-days, that Berlioz built with one theme all 
the movements of this symphony, only the 
different aspects of the theme are intermingled 
in the pieces, otherwise independent of each 
other. To vary and develop a theme is not 
a new idea; we know that the earlier masters, 
Beethoven and Schubert before all, have pro- 
duced many of their masterpieces in the form 
of variations ; we know that in our day Brahms 
was extremely successful in that form of music. 
But the variation of a theme resulting from a 
recognised poetic impulse, the dramatic-psy- 
chological variation, one might call it, was 
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employed for the first time in this symphony 
of Berlioz, and it appears to me to be his own 
original creation. It is the same kind of varia- 
tion that Franz Liszt used and perfected in his 
symphonic-poems, and later that Wagner 
transformed into a means of such intense ex- 
pression in his dramas. These Wagnerian 
themes, varied in accordance with the psycholo- 
gical requirements, are now called " conducting 
motives." 

Here is the opportunity to say that this 
expression is as lacking in meaning and insipid 
as the majority of these so-called " leit- 
motiven'' themselves. A motive intended to 
conduct us, to keep us, io to speak, in the right 
p'ath, so as not to lose ourselves in the labyrinth 
of music, such as the Wagner scores seem at 
first glance, such a motive, in order to be re- 
cognised without hesitation, should never 
change. 

But the Wagner themes are continually 
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transformed, one springing from another in 
the most varied application, just as in our life 
the ideas of our brain and will become trans- 
formed. From this incessant changing they 
are then but little calculated to lead the 
ignorant across an obscure domain. It is true 
that by these very transformations and com- 
binations, only thus possible in the polyphonic 
character of the music, they become a veritable 
union of the souls of the acting personages, 
and that this sort of thematic treatment gives 
to the Wagnerian music-drama its exciting 
form and clearness of meaning. 

The leading motives with their designations 
and the " guides " their escort, have made 
Wagner's music more foggy and indistinct than 
they have made the meaning clear, for very 
often people consider that they have sufficiently 
studied the work when they have discovered 
the greatest possible number of motives, just 
as those who look for the greatest number of 
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figures think they have done well enough when 
they have learnt by heart, through these guides, 
the specified motives; they lose themselves in 
subtleties, they rejoice in a feat of memory, 
without reflection, instead of studying the 
works more profoundly. 

I am willing to admit, however, that the 
guides have been of much use to those who 
were intelligent enough not to stop at that 
point. But now-a-days the " leit-motiven " 
system is brought into all kinds of music, 
even into the classic symphony form; and the 
most recent offshoot of it is the analytical- 
programme book, which is used at orchestral 
concerts in many places. The intellectual harm 
that these books do to the listener is far 
greater than the material benefit that they 
bring to the publisher. There would be nothing 
to object to in programme-books filled with 
musical illustrations, written by a good musi- 
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cian,* above all, about new works, if only one 
could force the public to read them over before 
the execution of the pieces. 

It is true that at home one has not the 
opportunity, but in the hall, people spend the 
time before the beginning of the concert and 
during the pauses in conversation; and in 
consequence the books are only read when once 
the music has commenced. Let us watch a 
group of listeners, furnished with programme- 
books; for economical reasons, they naturally 
look, three or four over one book; is it not 
funny to see all the heads joining together, 
and fingers pointing out the musical example 
illustrating the phrase that the orchestra is 
playing? And when the phrase is finished, 
to see them rush through the text, in order not 
to lose the next example. 

* I may mention those of A. Heinz and H. Rie- 
mann. 
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What value can such an insufficient glance 
have for anyone? 

It makes the understanding easier, they 
reply ! 

Through this so-called facilitation in under- 
standing, it will some day come about that 
it will only be necessary for a "chef 
d'orchestre" to accentuate to the best of his 
ability the passages marked in the programme- 
book, in order to get a reputation for " the 
clearness with which he renders the music." 
The listener will only have to know these 
passages, to have a quotation always ready, 
be able to put in his word, and pass for a 
connoisseur. Little by little, what idea will a 
younger generation have of Beethoven? 

I never lose any opportunity of pointing 
out the damage done to the intelligent listener's 
comprehension by these books. If you do not 
think that you can dispense with them, then in 
your own interest, read them as much as pos- 
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sible, before the concerts, at home, and at the 
same time study the score, or a good arrange- 
ment for the piano, of the work. 

Then there is another bad custom, resulting 
from the " leit-motiven " system ; that is the 
search for plagiarism, which has become so 
wide-spread in these days. As we are trained 
by reading programme-books and guides to 
hear and look at the works, not in their entirety, 
but in detail, it is only the small minority 
who, on hearing a new composition, consider 
the general impression of the whole on them- 
selves, before commencing to consider the 
details; yet these latter can only be compre- 
hensible by, and in view of, the ensemble. 

We look at once for the themes, the " leading 
motives," with which the piece should be built 
up ; and often, having found them, or perhaps 
even before they start out delicately and gently 
from a little guide, like the eyes of a carp 
from its head, we compare them with other 
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musical examples, seen in other programme- 
books, principally, of course, with Wagner's 
themes, for he is the nearest to us, and is 
the most powerful figure of the recent past. 
For this reason, young authors must surely 
be copyists of Wagner before all others. Bad 
luck to them if a similarity of two notes should 
be discovered, if, for example, in one place 
there is a CG, and in a theme of Wagner's 
there is a CG also, from that moment the 
theme is the " Fatal desire motive of Tristan 
and Isolde," two discomposed fourths, the 
" start motive," the blows of the cane on 
Beckmesser, and a dotted 6-8 rhythm, the pliant 
" Forge motive " of Alberich ; in a word, all 
the work is put down to the god — -Wagner. 
It is astonishing how soon a novelty can be 
killed; generally without being studied at all 
as to its real worth. If in Wagner nothing, 
or too little, is found, in order that the sacri- 
fice to the great man should be sufficiently 
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suspected, we look up Liszt, Wagner's father- 
in-law, and Berlioz, and then the old masters, 
and even Meyerbeer, in his trivial operas and 
songs, for the inspiration of the plagiarist. It 
would be no small task to gather together the 
longest experiences and examine closely all the 
absurdities that this searching brings out* 

In their half childish, half malicious joy 
at finding such similarities, these reminiscence- 
hunters forget to consider accurately the 
character of the theme itself, the place it 
occupies, the manner of its treatment — to cut 
matters short, the image, quality and general 



* A funny man, has, for instance, quoted the theme 
in the final of the " Gotterdammerung " on Brunn- 
hilde's words as " being stolen from an old couplet 
popular in Germany." There is, it is true, a similarity 
of notes, but the eyes of the happy revealer must have 
been very sharp to detect it. On the other hand, 
it has been sufficient that there is a short tremolo 
of the strings on A, E, and D, A, for it to be dis- 
covered that the Tragic Overture of Brahms is 
related to Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
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appearance of the whole work. They hear 
with the eyes, not with the ears. They forget 
that a similar progression of sounds is far 
from being a plagiarism, that there are many 
other circumstances which must be considered, 
such as the movement, the tonality, and the 
expression, the arrangement as a whole, and, 
above all, that inward perceptible cause from 
which springs this particular progression, and 
not another; they forget all that, because for 
them such similarity only shows the incapacity 
of the composer, to find in his own soul the 
required expression, and the necessity, which 
this incapacity involves, of hanging himself 
on to some one else's originality. But they 
forget also that the reminiscence can be en- 
gendered by the disposition of the whole of a 
passage, and the remembrance of a similar 
sentiment, without one being able to discover 
the slightest identity of notes. 
It is curious to notice that those similar 
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spiritual dispositions are much less frequently 
remarked, although they are infinitely more 
important than proving the dependence of the 
composer upon accidental notal analogies. 

These latter are to be found in large numbers 
in the greatest masterpieces, from Bach to 
Wagner : they always remain unperceived, and 
it formerly never occurred to anyone to criticise 
a work unfavourably on that account. 

Who for instance, in the time of Beethoven, 
would have reproached him with lack of 
originality in the " Eroica " symphony, because 
the first theme is similar to notes in the be- 
ginning of Mozart's " Bastien and Bastienne " ? 
That Giant Figure was frequently misunder- 
stood, his absence of form-sense, his emphasis, 
his exaggerated effects, etc., were lamented ; but 
Beethoven would have had to live in our days 
in order to be treated as a plagiarist because 
of those similarities. 

Thanks to the non-existence of "leading 
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motives," "guides," and "programme-books," 
people knew in his time how to listen to a work 
a,s a whole, as a complete production of the 
soul of the composer, not as a collection of 
arbitrary details. In a word, they knew that 
one had to learn to know a work before criticis- 
ing it * 

* You must agree with me that our opinion of a 
piece of music easily changes when we hear it re- 
peated, and that it may do so still more when we 
have the score before our eyes, and can study it. 
The more prudent, therefore, one gets, and the more 
one considers the responsibility incurred in giving a 
fixed judgment, the more astonished one is at the 
assurance with which so-called professional critics — 
excepting, of course, an honourable few— after having 
carelessly listened to a piece once played over, write 
down a thoughtless criticism which becomes repro- 
duced a thousand fold in the public opinion. What 
mistakes are liable to be made, even in the best cases, 
where education and honesty are united in the person 
of the critic. But there is no limit to the personal 
spite possible when both these requirements are lack- 
ing. The uneducated critics are well aware that a 
remedy for their evil-doing is not possible, as long 
as art-criticism exists in its present form, as long 
as the critic has not even time properly to hear the 
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If a composition reflects the evident soul- 
condition of the author, if the whole and the 
parts which form it are of a decided and 
accomplished form, an accidental resemblance 
of notes to some passage in another work is 
absolutely without importance. 

I say this as clearly and as sharply as 
possible, firstly in the interest of composers, 
who, by the judgment of these reminiscence 

piece of which he is going to write, much less to 
study it : whilst the medium of the press is open to 
such lost souls, as, not being able to succeed with any 
original work, find in the pennies they receive per 
line, a compensation for their incapacity, and so turn 
their venomous gall against those who tower im- 
measurably above them, while covering with praise 
those, who, by their inferiority are their own kinsmen. 
Some flatter everybody alike. 

I do not think of beginning a useless war against 
the institution of criticism, as Don Quixote waged 
war against the windmills, but I content myself with 
giving this advice to the thinking part of the public : 
Do not believe every word you see against a work 
because it is printed; rather form your own opinion 
of the work heard, thus making it possible for you 
to criticise even the criticism. 
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hunters, run the danger of being turned from 
the course of their natural instincts: for 
another reason, as a warning to those who, for 
fear of this judgment, hurriedly put away from 
their ideas (perhaps natural and good) any 
simply innocent consonance, and so give to their 
work the stamp of a " cherche " originality. 

Nothing is more annoying than that, for 
from it result those agglomerations of high- 
sounding phrases, of worked out notes, with 
their superficial feeling, and their subtle bana- 
lities, which we see now-a-days everywhere, 
as much in ordinary songs as in the symphony 
or opera. It is one of the causes of that 
nervous, sickly musical feeling of our epoch, 
which has need of the strongest expressions 
in order to be shaken for a moment from its 
dreamy sleepiness, only falling back again at 
once, its glassy eyes shut, into its sleepy 
lethargy. 

I do not even believe I am going too far 
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in saying that the fear of not being original 
is the bad spirit which destroys in many of our 
young composers the feeling and consciousness 
of good sense, of force and sincerity. It does 
not annoy me in the slightest that I am re- 
proached with protecting plagiarism, if only 
I can cry openly and without restraint, " Better 
an acknowledged reminiscence than an act 
against nature." 

In any case, one can say as a consolation, 
that reminiscence hunting is only a fashionable 
disease, which, if it does for the moment attack 
many intelligent people, will one day dis- 
appear, like all fashionable diseases. 

However, many creative artists of the present 
time will perish through it, for everyone has not 
the force to support calmly its undoubtedly 
disagreeable effect; everyone has not enough 
presence of mind to hold up bravely in the 
face of the demon, " fear of unoriginality " ; 
and, finally, everyone has not the good sense 
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to honour with a shrug of the shoulders this 
absurd chase and search for reminiscences, 
when, on occasion, it appears necessary to say 
a few effective words on the subject. 

It is, without doubt, to Hector Berlioz that 
the glory of the discovery of that which I 
have called the psychologico-dramatic variation 
belongs — a variation which has had great 
positive effects, but also, as we have seen, many 
shabby and negative ones. He has therefore 
full right to be called the precursor of Wagner. 

Besides the " Symphonie Fantastique," which 
undoubtedly blazed out a new path, Berlioz, 
stimulated by Byron's poem and Paganini's 
desire to have a piece composed by him for 
alto and orchestra, later on wrote another sym- 
phonic work, " Harold in Italy," which, in 
spite of its great beauties, cannot be said to 
reach the heights attained by his first sym- 
phony. Among his other works those which 
we have still to consider here are — besides the 
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splendid overtures to the " Corsair," " King 
Lear," " Benvenuto Cellini," and the " Roman 
Carnival," — the dramatic symphony " Romeo 
and Juliet," and the legendary " Damnation de 
Faust," which really enters into the realms of 
the opera. 

In these two works, Berlioz, that musician of 
genius, shows himself in singular contrast to 
the rest of artistic humanity. Evidently 
his nature was attracted towards the opera ; but 
the daring symphonist and orchestrator was 
not yet capable of that great advance which 
it was reserved for Richard Wagner to make, 
that is to say, of forming the music of his 
drama after the spirit of the poem, without 
disturbing his train of thought, an attempt to 
preserve the ancient operatic form. 

Berlioz chose and arranged for himself 

operatic texts on old lines, then metamorpho- 

sized them by setting them to ravishingly 

beautiful pieces of music, which stand amongst 
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the best we have in operatic music after the 
works of the old masters. Then he took the 
great dramas, already at that time very widely 
represented in France, such as Shakespeare's 
"Romeo and Juliet," and Goethe's "Faust," 
and appropriated them to his end. 

This end was : to find, at any cost, the 
opportunity to pour out from his soul all the 
music, overflowing and violently compressed, 
which it contained ; to produce music, and still 
more music, the ihost beautiful, the happiest 
that he was capable of creating. He did not 
even stop to examine if the form which he 
chose were artistically authorised. In reality 
it was not, as little in Berlioz as in Schumann's 
" Paradise and the Peri." It is rather a form- 
less mixture of different modes of expression 
and styles, not entirely either oratorio, opera, 
or symphony : fragments of all, and con- 
sequently none of them complete. 

In " Romeo and Juliet," a fugue paints the 
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fight between the hostile families; a long 
orchestral recitative tells of the intervention, 
remonstrance, and threat of the prince; short 
choral and solo passages tell of the unhappy 
fate of the lovers, of the power of love, and 
of the Fairy Queen Mab ; big orchestral move- 
ments paint the ball at the house of Capulet, 
the love scene, and the fairy revels. This last tiny 
episode, so unimportant in the drama, returns 
twice, and, in consequence, the tragic conflict 
is totally neglected. A choral phrase expresses 
the grief of the women at the supposed death 
of Juliet ; an orchestral passage, with voice, 
describes the awakening and tragic end of the 
lovers, and a finale, in correct operatic style, 
tells of the gathering of the people, the preach- 
ing of Father Lorenzo, and the reconciliation 
of the hostile parties. Berlioz chose the 
situations which seemed to him to be the most 
appropriate to his composition, without taking 
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into account the organic enchantment of the 
whole. 

In the "Damnation of Faust," he carried 
the commencement into Hungary. Why? 
Because, during a journey in Austria, after 
hearing the Rakocsy March he had brilliantly 
orchestrated it, and wished to make it known 
by putting it, as a component part, into some 
great work. So, originally enough, he created 
his own opportunity in making the play begin 
in Hungary; at least, this is what he himself 
confesses in the preface to the work. In order 
to have a reason for writing " A Descent into 
Hell," he made Faust descend into the infernal 
regions, contrary to the case in Goethe's poem, 
in which he is transfigured. Nevertheless 
Berlioz often makes use of the poem. This 
" Descent of Faust into Hell " is so congenial 
a movement that one scarcely regrets that he 
has violated the original poem of Goethe. And 
it is to the heresy, if I dare call it so, of having 
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turned the Queen Mab incident in "Romeo 
and Juliet " into a principal incident, that we 
are indebted for that marvellous scherzo, which 
is absolutely unique of its kind. In these 
two works, the other symphonic pieces are 
veritable marvels of fresh, spontaneous music, 
with the exception of one, of which I shall 
speak later. I may specially mention the bril- 
liant "F6te at Capulet's," the beautiful and 
ardent love scene, and then, in the " Damnation 
of Faust," the dance of the Fairies and the 
Sylphs. I consider this work, above all, as 
being the most important of his creations after 
the " Symphonic Fantastique." 

The psychological dramatic variation of a 
theme is employed in none of these later works, 
not even in the " Harold " symphony, with the 
same intensity as in the " Symphonic Fantas- 
tique." Berlioz had a grand idea, which he did 
not use himself, but of which the importance 
and fertility remain for the benefit of his 
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successors. But supposing that all the pro- 
ductions of Berlioz do not seem to us to be 
perfect in form, in the highest and broadest 
sense of the word — even the works of which 
we last spoke — they have had, at least, a 
powerful influence on our artistic development 
Berlioz has the right to be styled the Father 
of the new Modern School which is in force 
to-day, and whose representatives are generally 
in the greatest haste to attain new heights and 
achieve the strongest possible results. His 
work will show, throughout the whole develop- 
ment of the art of music, how this new school 
will always be capable of further advancement. 
He was not fortunate enough to possess that 
moral profundity, that ideal purity which 
causes the figure of Beethoven to stand out 
in such unspeakable grandeur. Nevertheless, 
after Beethoven, no composer except Wagner, 
has found so many new modes of musical 
expression, so many new lines of musical 
IQ8 
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thought, as the great French musician. His 
boundless imagination will seem the more 
powerful, the richer, the more we search into 
his compositions, if we do but make of our 
study a veritable work of love. Like Schu- 
mann, Berlioz behaved very badly towards 
Wagner. In both cases we see the incapacity, 
or dislike, of one great man to acknowledge 
a greater, and this fact, unfortunately not rare, 
awakes in us a feeling anything but pleasant, 
for it reminds us that even highly gifted 
natures succomb to petty weaknesses of the 
spirit, and that the most enlightened minds 
are sometimes tortured by the tiny needles of 
jealousy when in sight of another's superiority. 
Let him who feels rising in himself such senti- 
ments, and believes it out of his power to 
overcome them, turn towards that sublime 
example, which, in this respect, towers over 
all modern musicians; let him regard the 
venerable figure of Franz Liszt. This man, 
log 
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himself so great, never ceased to make himself 
of use to those artistic natures which were con- 
genial to him; he undertook to make a 
reputation for their works, assisted youthful 
talent and genius in all branches; he ever 
upheld them and sustained them with his 
advice and his acts. Besides that, he never 
undertook anything which would bring profit 
to himself, and, too kind to others, he neglected 
almost completely to take care of his own 
creations. All this has been for many years 
past a matter of history, and I am sure 
that no one, even among those who do 
not appreciate Liszt's compositions, would 
wish to take from him the brilliant crown 
which disinterestedness and the noblest charity 
have placed upon his brow. In all that 
concerns generosity, Liszt was the King of 
Artists. 

As a composer he surpasses Berlioz, in that 
he preserves in his symphonic poems the old 
no 
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form in a clear enough manner, side by side 
with an entire freedom of imagination. Berlioz 
generally wrote his movements gliding from 
one into the other, whereas Liszt keeps entirely 
away from that form, and so often gives to 
his works the character of an improvisation. 
His music is the direct issue of the poetic 
subject, of the fixed programme, and follows 
that programme alone in the musical expression 
to be given to the work. Sometimes he goes 
so far as to express in pieces and phrases of 
music, isolated thoughts and conditions of 
mind, placing them one against the other in 
the order prescribed in the programme. 

Without any doubt, Liszt was, in this very 
procedure, preceded once by Berlioz in the 
penultimate movement of " Romeo and Juliet," 
which I have already mentioned. This move- 
ment is called " Romeo at the Tomb of Capu- 
let; appeal to, and awakening of Juliet; ecstacy 
and first effects of poison j mental anguish and 
III 
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death of the lovers." Berlioz tried here to 
express the different points in the dramatic 
action by melodic passages, phrasing, harmonic 
combinations, or expressive ornamentation; he 
essayed thus to represent them clearly enough 
for the listener to understand the meaning of 
each musical phrase as it was played. This 
movement is given the least of any; for how- 
ever well it is rendered, the impression it pro- 
duces is absolutely foggy and indistinct, and 
— my veneration for Berlioz does not prevent 
me from saying — in certain places even ridicu- 
lous. The reason of this is that here he 
required of music a task which she could not 
acconiplish. 

If the title did not indicate to us the meaning 
of the drama we should not, generally, know 
what it was we heard, and we should have an 
impression of a collection of sounds without 
any definite sense. Naturally, we do not have 
this impression when we know what the music 
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is supposed to represent, but, still, we are 
astonished to see how here the mere wording 
of the title is precise and clear compared to 
the music, which, under different circumstances, 
would give even a far more powerful impres- 
sion than a great poem, well recited. We feel 
the same way at the commencement of " Romeo 
and Juliet," in the grand orchestral recitative, 
which is meant to represent the intervention of 
the Prince. 

Only here this torturing impression soon 
passes off. Here we come to the point where 
the character of music makes itself manifest 
in all its majesty; here we see that it is an art 
which can never speak to us in abstractions, 
because, beyond the limit of abstract phrases, 
it shows the profoundest and trtiest traits of 
earthly existence in the most subtle pictures, 
and therefore stands far ahead of all her sister 
arts. 

It is evident, then, that the grandeur .of 
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music is impaired when the artist tries, as if 
in so many words, to make it represent to our 
minds actual occurrences, and that it is de- 
graded and robbed of the peculiar tenderness 
of its nature when it is explained measure by 
measure, episode by episode, in a fixed pro- 
gramme. Music can express the feeling, the 
sentiment, which an event engenders in the 
soul, but it , carmot picture the event itself .* 
That is the task of poetry, and in one way 
of the graphic and plastic arts; when notwith- 
standing all this, music does undertake a like 
impossible task, we feel a sensation similar 
to that which we experience when, listening 
to a person speaking in a language unknown 
to us, we not only do not understand it, but 
it seems even humorous and ridiculous to us. 

* I here energetically refer to the only beautiful ex- 
planation of the essence of music in the two volumes 
of Schopenhauer's "The World as Will and Idea." 
The musician should not attach too much importance 
to details, the total impression will never, according 
to my idea, be secondary to it in value. 
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In such cases, as we have said, music is made 
to express sentiments which are out of its 
realm : it ceases then to be music. An imagina- 
tive mind cannot prevent itself from forming 
a mental picture on hearing a piece of music; 
that does not do any harm to the faculty of 
the comprehension, for beautiful music is 
raised on a pedestal more solid and trustworthy 
than the subject of that picture, and speaks 
to us with far greater power, no matter what 
it is. It tells us things of prodigious depth, 
by the side of which an event is only an image, 
an apparition. It unveils to us its secret, and 
renders it transparent (from which arises the 
extreme importance of music in the drama). 

But, on the other hand, to take as a subject 
some event, either material or spiritual, dra- 
matic or metaphysical, and try, through the 
medium of music, to express it in a series of 
adventures, otherwise, perhaps, than as a 
general expression of the life of the soul, is a 
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foolish, nay, mad enterprise; for the word 
alone (even that in certain cases requires 
pictorial and plastic aid) possesses the power 
of such detailed expression. The artist is 
mistaken in the vehicle he employs. Another 
reason why it is an undertaking to be severely 
condemned is that it is the debasing of a 
sublime and noble art to a service far below 
its merits. Music, from being the original 
language of the Deity, has descended to a 
common, everyday mode of expression, and if 
ever the people become used to works of this 
kind, there will result a corruption of the 
musical faculty which would destroy all pos- 
sibility of true masterpieces being understood. 
I have too firm a faith in the all-conquering 
force of music to believe in any real, lasting 
result from this tendency along new lines, 
from which faith springs my often criticized 
opposition to this sort of " fashionable non- 
sense." 
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Although the orchestral part of " Romeo and 
Juliet " served in some slight degree as a model 
for Liszt, he has composed works of infinitely 
greater value. In many of his compositions 
he used a form, which, while making the music 
describe the chosen programme, does not bind 
it to it, and is never foreign to the nature of 
music. But in each of these cases the form 
found by Liszt could only be used for ex- 
pressing the particular poetic subject taken : 
for any other programme it would be absurd. 
Look at " Mazeppa," for instance, one of Liszt's 
most remarkable creations. A wildness, in- 
creasing to a mad fury, paints the " Ride to 
Death of the Hero " ; a short andante expresses 
his prostration; the march which comes after 
growing into a song of supreme triumph, 
accompanied by trumpet blasts, paints his pro- 
motion and coronation. 

Now let us pass to the symphonic poem 
" Orpheus," of which the form is but one great 
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crescendo and diminuendo : Orpheus touches 
the strings of his lute; worshipful, all nature 
listens to the marvellous sounds. With a 
noble step the god passes near to us, entrancing 
all by the glory of his person and his melo- 
dious voice. The tones of his lyre become 
more and more feeble, as we see the celestial 
form fading away in the distance, until finally 
it disappears entirely from our sight* This ar- 
rangement, this increase from the softest 
pianissimo to the utmost plenitude of sound, 
is entirely authorised in itself and by its con- 
nection with the programme; but a piece 
constructed in a like manner, bearing the title 
of " Mazeppa," or a composition such as 
" Mazeppa " bearing the name " Orpheus," 
would be altogether impossible. 

On the other hand, I am sure that if you 
should hear these poems without knowing their 

* The form of the "Orpheus" poem is not unlike 
the " Lohengrin " overture. 
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names, you would recognise and feel in 
" Mazeppa " an element of tragic tempest, calm- 
ing down, then rising again victorious ; in " Or- 
pheus," a being appearing and vanishing with 
the calmness of divine grandeur, without, in 
either case, knowing that the subjects were pre- 
cisely Mazeppa and Orpheus. The mind is 
fixed on some special picture by the title, but 
without it the abstract intention would be per- 
ceived. The main thing will always be the gene- 
ral impression, not the meaning of this or that 
bar; above all, the work must possess a positive 
musical force, and not owe its original idea 
and invention to an inward craving for sensa- 
tional picturing. 

I consider it my duty to take up the defence 
of this kind of programme music, whilst con- 
demning as severely as is in my power that 
other kind — a formless improvisation founded 
on uneventful abstractions. When, for in- 
stance, Liszt in his poem " Les Ideales," tried 
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musically to interpret fragments of Schiller's 
poem in their order, and then to weld them 
together in one whole; when he goes so far, 
even, as to write at the head of each fragment 
the part of the poem which the music is in- 
tended to represent, so that, to tell the truth, 
only he who is provided with a score is able 
to know at each precise moment what he 
must conjure up, and he who has only the 
poem itself is absolutely at a loss to know 
where the music and the poem are con- 
nected; when a composer goes thus far, I 
say that the music must fall from on high, as 
would a bird deprived of a wing. Such is 
the case in "Les Ideales"; it cannot develop 
freely in accordance with its nature, for it is 
bound, from the beginning, to the successive 
fragments of the poem; that is to say, it is 
bound to a series of abstract ideas. 

Compare it with the overture to the first 
version of " Fidelio," which is, properly speak- 
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ing, the " Leonora I." overture (generally and 
wrongly called the " Leonora II "). It is of 
less intrinsic value than the big one, but it 
is a correct operatic overture, for there are to 
be found in it all the separate events of 
importance in the drama which is to follow, 
such as the imprisonment of Florestan, the 
courageous efforts of Leonora to free her hus- 
band, her searching and enquiries, her meeting 
and fight with Pizzaro, the victory, a retro- 
spective glance at their terrible experiences, 
amidst feelings of grateful recognition to God, 
and, finally, their infinite joy at being once 
more united. But how well Beethoven has 
understood how, besides expressing the 
dramatic action, to observe and keep intact the 
symphonic character of the music. And with 
what truly musical means he expresses the 
events ! I remember the sudden powerful 
entry in C minor, instead of the ordinary re- 
prisal of the first portion in C major : it 
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represents the moment of greatest danger, the 
meeting of Leonora with Pizzaro. How un- 
mistakably reminiscences of the opera, such as 
the passage where Pizzaro falls before 
Leonora's pistol, are brought to mind; and 
always without any violent shock. 

I would hold up precisely this overture as a 
model, showing to what point a programme can 
be united to music, without doing damage to 
the latter's nature. From such poetic scenes 
were born the "Fingal's Cave" overture, by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann's "Manfred" over- 
ture, and the "Apotheosis of Sound " symphony 
by Spohr. The tendency to express musically 
these pictures and events even brought about, 
for a time, the junction of the two opposing 
schools. 

At the beginning, as we can see by compar- 
ing Schumann with Liszt and Berlioz, it is not 
even altogether clear wherein lay the charac- 
teristics of the two different schools. Only at 
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the coming of that completely abstract 
musician, Brahms, and at the appearance of the 
all dominating Wagner, did one begin to see 
clearly two oppositely opposed styles. When 
the power of Wagner began to make itself 
felt, the disciples of the classics saw how un- 
tenable was become their position, and played 
Brahms as a trump card. The directions were 
clearly defined. 

To-day there are so many composers that 
everybody feels obliged to agitate in the 
interests of some particular one. Those, how- 
ever, who do not belong to any party, give 
general offence by their compositions, and can 
only trust the sound feeling of the people, who 
in spite of erroneous doctrines, always find 
the truth at last, though, only, perhaps, after 
a long while. 

Here, I should like to issue a warning against 
a capital mistake, which I have found in very 
many recent compositions : that is a mixture of 
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the dramatic and symphonic styles. Whilst re- 
calling to mind what Wagner has written on 
the subject in his "Use of Music in the 
Drama," this is what I should add : Except 
in a few isolated cases a characteristic feature 
of symphony subjects should be their breadth, 
and their essentially melodic character, whereas 
the musico-dramatic theme should distinguish 
itself by its relief and its significant concise- 
ness. A symphonic movement could never be 
constructed out of one of Wagner's themes, 
even the most harmonically simple. Nor could 
the first subject of the " Eroiica " (which, by 
the way, is composed of I3 bars, not of 4, 
as many people believe), the melodies of Beet- 
hoven's slow movements, nor any symphony 
themes in general, be employed in the 
formation of an opera. 

The sentiment which inspires the inventive 
faculty of a dramatist, is altogether different 
from that which affects the symphonist. Real 
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living people, representing actual events on 
the stage, to the dramatist, suggests motives, 
plastic and full of meaning, which often unveil 
to our eyes, even more clearly than words could 
do, the full importance of those events. The 
symphonist, on the other hand, is inspired to 
compose by spiritual feelings more deeply 
placed, by a contemplative nature, by the 
greatest and noblest stirrings of the mind, by 
events which, whether true or imaginary, have 
no need of dramatic impersonation. 

The work of the symphonist should be, to 
a certain extent, the revelation of his own soul 
in the language of sound, thus causing the 
necessity for a grandeur of theme and of 
melodic instrumentation which in the drama 
is rarely possible. 

If we can use the word " symphony " in 
connection with an orchestral passage in a 
musical drama when constructed with acknow- 
ledged meaning, in the polyphonic style of 
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the drama, we can also call a symphony 
" dramatic " if the fundamental basis of the 
work be passionate and varied in sentiment. 
The world is one great drama, of which music 
reveals to us the most hidden thoughts ; in this 
sense, music itself is " dramatic," as we can 
see in the. works of our great master, Beet- 
hoven, to whose figure we must continually 
return in order to understand thoroughly each 
other on the subject. So let us introduce the 
word "symphonic" in its concrete meaning 
into the musical drama, and the word "dra- 
matic" in its metaphysical sense into the 
symphony movement; only let us beware of the 
consequent confusion, which would give birth 
to music more closely allied to operatic frag- 
ments than to the symphony. 

Decidedly worthy of notice, but to-day not 

sufficiently noted or heeded, is the way in which 

Wagner makes understood the necessity for 

severely keeping to one tonality, so long as 
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there is no manifest reason for quitting it. He 
explains that this necessity exists even more 
in the symphony than in the drama, because 
the daring harmonic progressions which, in the 
latter, result directly from the scenic action 
would, in the former, be absolutely incom- 
prehensible. 

There are few requirements against which so 
many sins are committed to-day as against 
this, which was the flesh and blood of all the 
great masters, including Wagner. The greater 
number of Bruckner's symphonies, for instance, 
suffer from this incessant and stupid modu- 
lation; it is sometimes difficult to see why one 
is said to be in E major, and another in C 
minor, when often it is only the last two bars 
which indicate the key of the movement, the 
intermediate parts wandering like lost sheep 
through all the tonalities. 

But, on the other hand, Wagner does not 
appear to me to be right, when he objects to 
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the transformation of a theme such as is 
necessary in the drama (the psychologico- 
dramatic variation — to use my own term) as 
being in the symphony an "effet cherche." 
Although only in a slight degree, the sudden 
entry of the minor, which I have already 
spoken of in the first "Leonora" overture, is 
already a closely resembling variation of the 
same theme appearing earlier in the major. 
Later, when in Liszt's " Mazeppa," the fearfully 
increasing rapidity of the ride to death is 
expressed by a continual shortening of the 
rhythm, by a breathless shortening of the prin- 
cipal theme from 6-4 to 4-4 time, and from 
3-4 to 2-4; when further on still, the principal 
subject makes itself heard at the end of the 
march in conquering triumph, those variations 
do not have the effect of being at all unnatural, 
but rather of being absolutely spontaneous, and, 
being in the character of the music, show the 
power of musical expression. As in the drama 
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these variations are bound by the action, so in 
the symphony they should submit themselves to 
the laws of symphonic form, whether it be the 
old or the new style that the musician, led 
away by his subject, has chosen. In truth, if 
anyone were to question me about the rule of 
such new form, I should have to reply with 
Hans Sachs, " It imposes itself on, and follows 
after you." 

Yes, that following on, that continuous, in- 
exorable enforcing of the self-imposed rule; 
that non-deviation, from which results the 
clearness of a work; that labour by the sweat 
of the brow, if necessary, until little by little 
inspiration springs forth, leaving no traces of 
any kind that the apparent spontaneity is the 
result of hard work and trouble — that is what 
constitutes a real work of art. There is no 
benefit to be obtained from leaving the old 
form without some definite reason ; it is absurd 
to call the upholding of the form "reaction." 
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The modern Germans, the reactionaries, forget 
that by their fury against the existing form 
they become as prejudiced and wrong as the 
so-called classicists in their disbelief in the 
possibility of an innovation. 

All depends upon what the work has to tell 
us as a whole : the form will always be 
only the complete adequate expression of the 
contents. Naturally, this only concerns master- 
pieces, not futile attempts by every bungler 
who thinks he can hide his ignorance behind 
a pathetic programme, and then wants to make 
us believe afterwards that he meant the work to 
appear thus limping in a scattered and broken 
way. 

Some of the other works by Liszt suffer 
from the same faults as " Les Ideales " ; for 
instance, " Hamlet," " Prometheus," and 
" Heroide Funebre," which are also inferior 
through a certain lack of force in inspiration. 
A sort of improvisation, as though the work 
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were made up bit by bit, is peculiax to the 
compositions of Liszt One might say that, 
as in Brahms, the dominating feature is an 
element of dreamy reflection, which in Liszt 
becomes rhapsodic, and in his poorer composi- 
tions, and also in the " Mountain Symphony," 
otherwise so rich in beautiful details, becomes 
very noticeable and annoying. Besides those 
just mentioned ; " Mazeppa " and " Orpheus," 
" Hungaria," " Festklange," " The Battle of the 
Huns " — a fantastic piece of elementary, dis- 
mal power, " Les Preludes," the ideally beauti- 
ful " Tasso," and above all, the two great 
symphonies to "Faust" and Dante's "Divine 
Comedy " are masterpieces in which this 
rhapsodic form reaches the apogee of its force 
and power of expression. 

The " Faust Symphony " is not, perhaps, 

intended actually to describe musically 

Goethe's poem, but it gives, as the title will 

tell, the drawings of the three characters, 
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Faust, Gretchen, and Mephistopheles. The 
third movement shows us with what skill and 
imagination Liszt made use of the " leit- 
motive " idea, similar to that of which I showed 
Berlioz to be the originator. Mephistopheles 
is "Der Geist der Stets verneint," for all that 
is born is worthy to perish : that is the basis of 
his influence. So Liszt did not give him a 
theme of his own. He built up the whole 
movement by caricaturing the preceding ones 
— principally the Faust motive — ^which has 
been the cause of absurd statements that he 
was lacking in faculty of invention, even more 
so than in the case of Berlioz. I ask you 
this : If the old masters created great move- 
ments on motives only a few bars in length, 
on which they made different variations, should 
not the same thing be permitted to a musician 
inspired by a recognisable poetic idea? Does 
not this very variation require an inventive 
power ? 
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And precisely this movement of the " Faust " 
Symphony shows us — nothing could do so 
better — how profound was Liszt's knowledge 
of the true nature of music. When the power 
of the fiend has attained its full force, the 
principal theme of the Gretchen movement 
makes its appearance in all its primitive beauty, 
floating, as it were, in radiant clouds. At the 
contact, the spell is broken, and falls back into 
nothingness. The poet left Gretchen in the 
depths of shame, in order to represent her as 
a criminal : the musician, according to the 
ideal and subtle character of his art, leaves us 
with an impression of her at once sublime and 
full of light. 

Powerful trumpet blasts resound through the 
expiring infernal music; a male chorus begins 
to sing softly the sublime words of Goethe's 
mystic choir, " Alles Vergangliche ist nur 
ein Gleichniss " ; then, in the easily re- 
cognised tones of the Gretchen motive, a tenor 
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voice continues : " Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht 
uns hinan." It is easy to identify this tenor 
voice with Goethe's Doctor Marianus, to 
imagine to oneself the transfiguration of 
Gretchen by the side of the Mater Gloriosa. 
The words of Faust when he sees the dis- 
appearing image of Gretchen, are also called 
to mind : 

" And like unto the beauty of the soul, 

Her lovely form arises, nor dissolves. 

But floating upwards, t'wards the ethereal blue, 

It steals the best our inmost soul contains." 

So, in great works, do threads of gold weave 
themselves between the music and the poetry 
that inspires it : light, floating sunbeams, which 
embellish both arts without binding either of 
them. 

Of a still greater unity, and perhaps still 

more powerful than the "Faust" Symphony, 

is the music to Dante's Divine Comedy, with 

its expressive picture of the infernal tortures 
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and Purgatory, rising higher and higher, to- 
wards the utmost heights of purity of senti- 
ment* 

To these two works Liszt gave all the best 
his nature contained. They mark the zenith 
of his creative power, and, excepting those of 
Berlioz, they are the most perfect examples of 
truly artistic programme music which exist. 

It is gratifying and satisfactory to observe 
that the creations of Liszt and Berlioz are ever 
gaining more and more ground and compre- 
hension, and now even arouse enthusiasm, 
although a great many critics take the 
opportunity of nagging at them, or abusing 
them with their traditional superiority, when- 
ever they are played. 

The Pseudo-classics turn up their noses, and 



* At the request of the ultra-catholic Princess 
Wittgenstein, Liszt composed a second ending, illus- 
trating the Church triumphant : but it is very feeble. 
I advise its absolute extermination. 
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the ultra-modem would willingly consider 
these two masters as already-passed landmarks 
to perfection, where " New gods are now 
enthroned." Their hopes are vain. 

Time gives its powerful verdict without 
paying attention to the pigmies puffing them- 
selves up, and crawling about in narrow- 
minded nullity; and already one begins to 
understand that Berlioz and Liszt were, with 
Wagner, the great stars of the new epoch 
of music, the heroes of the second part of the 
nineteenth century, in the same way as Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert were 
those of the first. 

Excepting these two symphonies of several 
movements, Liszt's orchestral works are gener- 
ally composed of one single one, and are 
called "symphonic poems." 

The denomination is good, and appears to 
me to contain, in two words, the rule, the only 
orie, perhaps, which should be imposed on a 
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piece of music in order that it may have the 
right to exist. Let it be a " poem " ; that is 
to say, let it owe its conception to a poetic 
idea, to an impulse of the soul, which will 
either remain unexpressed, or be made known 
to the public by means of a title and pro- 
gramme; but let it be also symphonic or, in 
other words, musical. It must also have a 
form, either classic or modern, derived from 
the subject, or conforming to it in spirit. In 
art the absence of form is always reprehensible, 
and in music can never be excused, either by 
a programme or by what the composer 
imagined to himself. Just as a big boulder, 
in which one sees a suggestion of a human face 
and limbs, can never be called a statue, so it 
is impossible to call a formless collection of 
sounds, arising from some vague idea, a piece 
of music. Liszt's symphonic works mark a 
great first step on the new road. He who 
would wish to advance further upon it must 
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aim, above all, not to imitate a method of 
writing piece by piece, often enough, re- 
markable with this composer, but to write com- 
positions which will be more than mere 
illustrations of programmes. 

I hope to have shown clearly enough, how 
the modern school, of which Liszt and Berlioz 
are the most important representatives, has 
brought forth both good and bad results. It 
has shown us that there are other available 
forms than the inevitable sonata, rondo, 
and "theme and variation," thus opening 
to the imagination a dangerous field of 
possibilities, it is true, but in which much good 
fruit can still be gathered. But, on the other 
hand, it has to a certain extent degraded music 
from its ancient and venerable degree to being 
the humble slave of the word and the con- 
ception. It is often a difficult, always a 
delicate matter to recognise the boundary 
beyond which music must not go, if it is not to 
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become anti-musical : in order that that fron- 
tier be clearly defined, a large number of new 
and important works are doubtless necessary. 
Let the younger generation of composers be 
and remain persuaded that music is not an 
abstract language. Let it recognise that form 
is indispensable, and know how to distinguish 
the symphonic from the dramatic style. Then 
we may hope for some composer, who, knowing 
all this, will give us symphonies which will 
really tell us something, and not be mere 
problems set up to be resolved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T T7E gather from all this that the modern 

' " school has been far more fruitful in 
results than the Neo-classic. It has become 
the leaven in the bread in the house of 
the Philistines, and the rising becomes more 
noticeable every day in Germany as well as 
in other countries. 

I firmly believe that many really worthy 
modern symphonies would not be what they 
are, if Liszt and Berlioz had not lived. 

Amongst others I might mention those of 
Sinding and Borodin. 

Again, we see now-a-days many passages 
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in the old style in works of the modern school, 
a desertion to the enemy's camp, as it were. 
Already becoming old, Dvorak, who might 
be called a pupil of Brahms, and has obtained 
much success with his symphonies, has sudden- 
ly turned his face towards programme music, 
and composes symphonic poems. 

We saw, several years ago, a similar con- 
version of Richard Strauss, who is still quite 
young. 

As a pupil of Hans von Biilow, who had 
abandoned the Wagner faction, he swore 
fidelity to Brahms, and wrote an excellent 
symphony of model form. Later he became 
a modern of moderns, and has composed a 
series of symphonic poems, of which we must 
not, for a long time yet, expect to see the last. 

I consider as his greatest work, and far 

superior to "Don Juan," which, however, is 

better known and preferred, the wonderfully 

powerful "Death and Transfiguration," a 
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piece full of originality, admirably constructed, 
and inspired by a truly pure and sincere 
sentiment as far as the finale, which seems to 
me to represent pomposity, rather than trans- 
figuration. 

I hold to be of equal value the orchestral 
scherzo entitled "The merry pranks of Till 
Eulenspiegel," with its brilliant themes and 
orchestration, and, if the term be allowed in a 
musical sense, its extreme wittiness. 

In " Thus Spake Zarathustra," Strauss falls 
into the same mistakes as Liszt in " Les 
Ideales." Just as Liszt wished in that work 
to paint a series of events which elevate 
humanity to a higher existence, so Strauss 
causes to pass before us a series of terrestrial 
views, of which each one endeavours to solve 
the Eternal Puzzle by the melodic progression 
C G C ! Not one succeeds, and at the end 
the C G C are still there, just as obstinate as 
at the beginning; the meaning is still clouded 
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over by that doubt, which, according to 
Nietzsche, is "the Father of Truth," and to 
Strauss the chord C E F sharp. 

Admitting the possibility of musically ex- 
pressing isolated feelings, such as those of 
religion, of joy and sorrow, of superhuman 
Bacchanalian gaiety — such as in the last move- 
ment of Beethoven's A major symphony — ^and 
that it is feasible to symbolize by a fugue the 
powerlessness of science to solve the last and 
highest question, nevertheless, through the 
compression of so many different sentiments 
into one movement, and consequently the 
further necessity of the hearer to unravel the 
web of indubitably rich ideas, the impression 
of music, in the true sense of the word, is 
lost. 

Besides these faults, which even the most 

masterly handling of the orchestra is not able 

to disperse, it seems to me also as if the positive 

force of invention in this composition were 
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inferior to that in the earlier compositions of 
Strauss; for which I can find no good reason, 
except that the way from inspiration to 
execution has passed the empire of abstraction, 
and that the music thus attempts to invade a 
domain which is, and always will remain, 
inaccessible to it; it seems therefore, to be 
always seeking the right way, without finding 
it, and to be losing its strength in experimental 
wanderings. Quite as much as in "Zara- 
thustra," Strauss in his newest works, "Don 
Quixote," and "A Hero's Life," breaks away 
from what I understand by the word music. 
With the old masters we can do without a 
programme; with Berlioz and Liszt the title 
is generally sufficient. Strauss considers it 
necessary, before the appearance of a new 
work, to send out detailed explanations and 
text books, written by other persons. Why 
does he need these, when he actually believes 
in his unlimited power of giving such 3 dis- 
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tinctness of meaning to his music that it is 
able to speak to us at once, as though in 
words? If he could do that, we would listen 
to what he had to say to us, without explana- 
tion, and without programme. Then his task 
would have been fulfilled. 

On the occasion of the first representation 
of " Till Eulenspiegel," certain as he was of 
the musical character of the piece, he had 
delicately — remembering some " Eulenspiegel " 
anecdotes, I might even say tactfully — ^refused 
programmes. Of the meaning of this piece, 
even if it had been given without a title, we 
would have a decided and clear impression, 
although we would by no means have needed 
to think specially of the " Eulenspiegel." 

In his latter pieces it is different. Nobody, 
for instance, will see in the great violin solo 
in " Heldenleben," that it represents a woman 
holding herself aloof at first, but whose love 
the hero is by degrees winning; or in the 
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discordant horn passage in the second part 
think of the hero's adversary, if he does not 
know that he is supposfed to imagine these 
things. 

This way of influencing the public before- 
hand, which the author considers necessary, 
proves, however, that the new way he pretends 
to follow is only an apparently true one; these 
detailed explanations being, in reality, nothing 
but avowals that the work itself, with all its 
artifices of polyphony, and with all the sur- 
prises of instrumentation, contains, only misty 
forms if those explanations are not given. On 
the other hand, there is no real programme 
joined to them, and the public is thus, so to 
speak, only indirectly brought to compre- 
hension, being told abstractly what it may 
think, and then having to consider it all as 
explicit speaking. 

This imperfection, which, as we have already 
remarked, characterises all these extravagant 
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compositions — the more noticeable in that they 
certainly possess originality as to clever har- 
monic combinations, although none with regard 
to melodies and themes — is entirely absent 
from natural, spontaneous compositions. 

The truly new stands perfect, free and up- 
right by itself, and steps boldly out into the 
world; it needs no preliminary explanation as 
a crutch. 

There have been many aesthetic questions 
discussed with regard to Strauss's composi- 
tions : among others, it has been declared 
absurd to attempt to represent a flock of 
sheep, as in " Don Quixote," in a piece of 
music. According to my idea, it depends how 
it is done, and in what surroundings. A mere 
imitation of the natural sound, as Strauss has 
represented it, may, with skill, be. made worthy 
of approbation, in the same way as, for in- 
stance, a painting which in a masterly realistic 
way represents a dung heap may show the 
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painter's splendid technical power. In both 
cases there is perfume wanting to make the 
illusion perfect A really artistic representa- 
tion in tones of a flock of bleating sheep would 
certainly have been less true, but more full of 
spirit, humour and music than is the case hera 
If some of Strauss's compositions, in which, 
on the principle that as nothing is perfect 
everything is permissible, he piles ugliness on 
ugliness, induce us to believe that this com- 
poser — who from his early youth has been 
spoiled by acknowledgment and applause, and 
who, it may scarcely surprise you to know, 
takes himself as the hero in his latest works — 
has tried in a moment of foolishness to see to 
what degree the people would be gulled, thus 
indulging in buffoonery, much as Biilow did in 
his concert lectures, and very often, I think, in 
his conducting, — it is, however, not the har- 
monious and instrumental abomination, but 
chiefly the above mentioned more important 
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objection which prevents us from approving of 
Strauss creations during the last few years. His 
brilliant, indeed, sensational success cannot 
lead me astray, and in general to those who 
elevate their minds above the apparitions of 
the day to the history of centuries a contem- 
porary success must seem of very ephemeral 
value. 

Here I wish to mention the singular ex- 
perience which I have often had, but which 
I have never heard confirmed by others. When 
I hear a piece which shows up the weakness 
of modem programme music, after a short 
time of careful attention, I feel, in spite of 
the great outward difference, just as I do when 
I hear a feeble work by Brahms; exactly the 
same irritated, insipid, empty, morose feeling ! 

Does this similarity of effect spring from the 

fact that Brahms's music appears to me as an 

abstraction, contrary to its nature, whilst in 

pieces of programme music, abstractions, in 
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contrast to actualities, are expressed ? Will not 
the false, artificial and therefore anti-artistic 
branches of the two schools finally be as close 
to each other, as their great productions, which 
have incontestible similarity, would show? 
Looking at them from a distance, does there 
not seem to be only one instead of two schools ? 
Only later on will it be possible to answer this 
question. 

Since I spoke some time ago of an old man 
and a young one, permit me to apply the same 
comparison, otherwise purely external, to two 
other artists. Directly under the influence of 
Liszt, Frederick Smetana, the Bohemiaii, wrote 
a series of six symphonic poems. He gave 
them as general title " My Fatherland," because 
he drew his inspiration from a Bohemian 
legend. I may mention particularly the 
" Vlatava " (Moldau), the " Vysehrad," and the 
" Forest and Plains of Bohemia," as possessing 
great merits. 
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The first mentioned work is a particularly 
good example of how far a descriptive pro- 
gramme is compatible with beautiful music. 
Another important figure in these days is that 
of Gustave Mahler, who is not nearly enough 
known in his capacity of composer. His works 
are colossal in structure, but demand the help 
of extraordinary numerous forces, which ren- 
ders them difficult both to perform and listen 
to. 

If we pass over these, in any case secondary 
objections, and turn to the composer himself, 
we recognise a deep and strong feeling, which 
both can and does express itself freely, and, 
careless of the possibility of execution and 
success, says exactly what it wishes to say. 
One characteristic of Mahler is the important 
length of his themes. He is a musician to the 
depth of his soul, and in many ways an artistic 
relative of his master Bruckner, only he knows 
better than did the latter how to work out 
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his themes and build up the whole work. There 
are to be found in his works peculiarities and 
difficulties without apparent motive : one might 
almost say that there is too much spinning out ; 
that the author in his choice of themes did not 
watch himself carefully enough. Nevertheless/ 
all that Mahler has written bears the stamp of a 
rich imagination, and ardent, almost fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Now, having considered the modern men, 
especially the most modern, Strauss and 
Mahler, who are still living and at the zenith 
of their productions, let us look forward from 
the present into the future. Whether an artist 
will be given to us who will advance by his 
own originality the works of Berlioz, Liszt, 
and Wagner, thus making himself worthy to 
be counted amongst the greatest men of genius 
we cannot yet tell. 

It is not forbidden to us to imagine such a 
master, and to think of him as he would have 
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to be in our days. I see a man, above all, 
independent of all party feeling, mingling 
with none, because he overtops them all ; he is 
neither shabbily German, nor weakly cos- 
mopolitan, rather he imparts the sentiment of 
all humanity, for music is a universal art; he 
is embued with an ardent, infinite enthusiasm 
for the creations of great geniuses of the past, 
of all time and all nationalities; he feels an 
insurmountable antipathy for mediocrity, with 
which he is only brought into contact by 
contrast. 

He appears to me as being without jealousy, 
because conscious of the real value of his own 
works, and confident of them — disdaining even, 
to countenance any paltry propaganda of 
them. He is much disliked in many circles, 
because of his profound sincerity, and his 
contempt for public opinion. He does not 
anxiously pose for the world at large, but 
rather prefers solitude; he does not take a 
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pessimistic view of life, but, being repulsed 
by the general meanness and pettiness of spirit, 
only chooses a few rare exceptions as his boon 
companions. 

Nor does he appear to my imagination as 
insensible either to success, or the lack of it, 
only incapable of turning one step out of his set 
path for one or the other: in his political 
ideas, he is republican in the same sense as 
Beethoven. 

I see him, as it were, walking in the Alpine 
regions of Switzerland, midst the clear, white, 
overtowering summits which, though familiar, 
still inspire veneration; I see him there, walk- 
ing always with his eyes fixed on some very 
high peak, and advancing towards it with 
great strides. While feeling himself related 
only to the greatest geniuses, still he knows 
himself to be but a new link in the chain 
formed by them, and he feels that other great 
powers will come after him. Certainly he 
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belongs to a school, but a school which floats 
above the heads of humanity and keeps aloof 
from it. 

Now, leaving this play of the imagination 
aside, we come back to realities, we must recog- 
nise that at the present moment there is a sort of 
interregnum of music, a veritable standstill. 
Everywhere, one feels a nervous, uneasy agita- 
tion, an aimless groping, with an obscure design, 
a race for success and celebrity, at all costs and 
by any means. " Progress," " New German 
School," "A Non-existent Originality," "Pro- 
gone," " Epigone," " Eclectics," " Founder of 
a New School," " An End Over-reached " ; 
such are a few of the numerous, noisy ex- 
pressions which resound in our ears. At one 
moment some one tells us of a new symphonic 
poem, in comparison with which the works of 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz are but Tom 
Thumbs ; at another, of a composition in which 
can again be found the true national character. 
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Like Will-o'-the- Wisps, new figures pass by us, 
grow dimmer, and disappear. 

Into judgment and musical taste, is often 
instilled an almost frivolous delight in existing 
caprice, irregularities and deformities. For- 
merly, the Philistine used to cross himself at 
each tritone, and watched anxiously for each 
place where a crossing of the parts occurred; 
now-a-days every harmonic impurity is called 
" boldness," especially if there is no motive, 
and those who advance still further in that 
direction are honoured by the title of " Re- 
former." Doubtless, in the midst of this 
confusion, the really great, the true, the 
original, silently grows in strength, far from 
the hum of the common market of art. 

Its appearance will not only be a personal 
question, but a question of culture The artist 
cannot keep distant from the rest of the world. 
He must gather his ideas, his inspirations and 
his standard from life itself. Is it possible 
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that in this epoch of intense nervous and busy 
existence, in the midst of the commotion and 
continual rush, there will be found in any one 
soul enough contemplation and sincerity to 
bring forward a few works of art which would 
not be more or less basely stamped with the 
hall mark of their period ? Will that grandeur 
without pathos, that grace without coquetry, 
that force and charm of the spirit which dis- 
tinguish our great masters return, without any 
reaction, on the basis of the ideas we have 
accumulated up till to-day? 

In this epoch of technique, inventions, and 
commerce, is such a condition of art possible 
as, standing out far beyond its time, would 
still — like everything great — also be a child 
of it ? This question, also, must be left to the 
future. We may, however, in the meantime 
gain the certain conviction that true progress 
does not come from without, but from within. 
If the artistic creation is merely speculative, 
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and not impulsive, it may startle, but never 
warm us, nor will it ever be able to obtain 
immortality. Whoever agrees with me in what 
i have said, will join me in exhorting thus all 
young composers whose character can yet be 
moulded : — Think and live in greatness as our 
great masters did : then your production will 
be true, and as it comes from your soul, so will 
it be good. 

If you cannot do this, it is of no use to 
accumulate Ossa on Pelion; to write for a 
thousand trombones and two hundred thousand 
kettle drums : only a frightful noise will result. 
Brilliant skill alone is not sufficient. Simpli- 
city, frank and robust sincerity, that is what 
we need. Write bravely what you feel in your 
soul, and express what should be given forth. 
Then it will be a likeness of yourself, a mani- 
festation of your nature, and in every case 
complete and good. 

Have also the courage to remain yourself, 
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even if misunderstood, and pulled to pieces. 
But do not think it is necessary to produce a 
work like the Ninth Symphony, or the 
Tetralogy. The world will be very grateful 
for an opera such as those of Lortzing, a 
symphony such as Hermann Goetz composed, 
if what you have produced is pure and natural. 

Do not imagine you are a superior being, 
if the principles of Zoroaster fly around your 
ear misunderstood, and put your brain into a 
condition of unhealthy hallucination. It is 
only permitted to a few to wander in the high 
places of humanity, and the necessary superi- 
ority can neither be learnt nor made. It must 
come from another region, a very rare gift, a 
present of the greatest value. From what 
region? you ask curiously. Well, from one 
which can only be denied by those whose cheeks 
have never received a touch of its breath. 

Whether you have composed a tiny " lied " 
or a great symphony, it will only be a true 
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masterpiece if Beethoven's inscription on the 
manuscript score of the " Messe Solennelle " 
can be applied to it : 

" This work comes from the heart : May it 
go back to it!" 
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Barrett. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*' Mr. Barrett is highly to be commended, no less for the vast amount of 
reliable information which he has collated upon the subject, in hand, than 
for the concise manner in which, for the benefit of the reader, he has 
compressed it into a small space." — Monthly Musical Record. 

NATIONAL SCHOqtL OF OPERA IN ENGLAND. Being 
the Substance of a Paper road before the Licentiates of 
Trinity College, March, 1882. By Feank Austin. 
Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

MODEST IDYLLS FOR MUSICAL SETTING. By Ernest 
Alpieri. Is. net. 

SONGS FROM THE RAVEL. (Words for Musical Setting.) 
A Book of Prose-Lyrics from Life and Nature. By 
Ernest Austin. Op. 30. Crown 8vo, sewed, .2s. 6d. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES AND OLD STANDARDS IN MUSI- 
CAL ART. By J. Alfred JoHNSTO^% Hon. L.Mus. 
T.C.L. Author of "Touch, Phrasing and Interpreta- 
tion," "The Art of Teaching Piano Playing," etc 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS WITH GREAT COMPOSERS 

(Chopin, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Paganini, Beethoven, 
Handel, Bossini, Schubert, Liszt, Berlioz, Mozart, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Cherubini, Hugo Wolf, Borodin, 
Schumann and Sullivan), a Series of Vivid Pen Sketches 
in which the Salient Characteristics and the often Ex- 
travagant Individuality of each Composer are Truth- 
fully Portrayed. By Gerald Cumberland. Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Cs. 
" They are vivid impressionist sketches, cleverly executed, and very 
interesting." — Music, 
Rutland Eouohton, in the . columns of Tlie Musical Standard writes : 
" These are not mere fantastic juggleries, but studies of the various 
composers from their' own standpoints to their art. They afford, with one 
or two striking exceptions a really valuable insight into the very nature 
of the different masters ; and bo into the nature of their music. And 
because of this the book will be a great help to the musical student." 

" . . . . Each of his interviews is the revelation of a personality and each 
is a masterly piece of literary presentment .... Mr. Cumberland has put 
musicians under a debt of gratitude by. placing in their hands a book Jihat 
will do more than inform, that will inspire." — Peecy A. Scholes in 
Musical Opinion. 

" To conjure up visions of the creator of a wonderful symphony or a 
great choral work in his surroundings, and to picture the various influ- 
ences that are making their indelible mark on his manuscript ; what can 
prompt a wider understanding, a keener appreciation and a sounder criti- 
cism of the finished score? .... The book should be read by all music- 
lovers." — Manchester City News. ' ■ > 

" All lovers of music will delight in the perusal of this extremely read- 
able volume .... the reader will learn much of that psychological com- 
plexity that often accompanies great and oreative genius. Although the 
interviews are but sketches they contain nothing that is not essentiallr 
true and characteristic." — Montrose Standard. 

THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC. By H. Saint-George. 
Addressed to advanced students of that branch of musi- 
cal knowledge commonly called Harmony. 8vo, sewed, 
Is. 
Mr. Baaghan rejects the academic view of form as firmly as Mr. Saint- 
George rejects the academic view of harmony and ■ counterpoint. The 
academics base their harmonic theories on laws of ■ nature which Mr. 

Saint-George shows do not exist Has joined Mr. Saint-George in 

the attack which will end in the total discomfiture of the academioa.-7J. F. 
Rttscimah in the Saturday Review. 
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THE FUTURE OF MUSIC, Coming Changes Outlined in 

Regard to Composer, Conductor and Orchestra. By 

Louis Lalot. Author of "Aristoxene et la Musique de 

I'Antiquite," "Claude Debussy," " Rameau," "La 

Musique Chinoise." Translated by Mrs. Franz Lie- 

BiCH. 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper, Is. net). 

" This book points to a time when new modes of acales will take the 

place of the now familiar diatonic forms, and many other changes arc 

likely to ensue. The possible forma these changes may take are set forth 

in this most interesting* publication, together with- a general survey of 

musical history." — Irish Presbytorian 

*' This little book is one of the most enlightening things we have read 
for some time, and all musicians — professional and amateur — will be the 
wiser after carefully assimilating the author^s views. The translation by 
Mrs. Liebich is excellently done." — Cheltenham Examiner. 

THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BEETHOVEN, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Gotz, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Bruckner, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss, Mahler, Mendelssohn, Saint- 
Saens, etc. By Felix Weingautnkr. Translated by 
A. Bles. Many Portraits. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
" Most stimulating and suggestive, full of acute thinking, of felicitous 
expression." — New York. 

" The book is certainly well worth reading."— Daiij/ Chronicle. 
" A. most fascinating book • * * the works of the various composers are 
critically discussed in regard to form and orchestration." — Musical Star, 

GREATER WORKS OF CHOPIN. (Polonaises, Mazurkas, 

Nocturnes, etc.), How they should be Played. By 

J. Kleczynski. Translated by Miss N. Janotha ana 

Edited by StriHERiAND Edwards. With Portrait, Fae- 

simile, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" A new book on Chopin which will doubtless receive a warm welcome 

from the lovers of the greatest genius of the pianoforte. * * • What givei 

this book a unique value of importance as a novelty is that it includes 

what is left of Chopin's notes for a pianoforte method which, brief as it is, 

contains some valuable and interesting hints which will benefit all pianists 

and students." — New York Evening Post. 

MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC. Brahms, TchaikoT- 

sky, Chopin, Strauss, Liszt and Wagner. By Jas. 

Htjneker. Third Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 

7 s. bd. 

Contents.— The Music of the Future (Brahms)— A Modern Music Lord 

(Tschaikowsky) — Richard Strauss and Nietzsche — The Greater Chopin — A 

Lisit Etude — The Boyal Bosd to Parnassns — A Note on Biohard Wagner. 

" Essays filled with literary charm and individuality, not self willed or 
over assertive'' but gracious and winning, sometimes profoundly contempla. 
tive, and anon frolicsome and more inclined to chaf^.than to instruct—but 
interesting and suggestive always." — New York Tribune, ^ 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essays and Criticisms, by Robert 
Schumann. Translated, Edited and Annotated by F. 
R. RiTTKR. Portrait of Robert Schumann, photo- 
graphed from a Crayon by Bendemann. First Series, 
7th Edition. Thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 4iy pages, 8s. 6d. 
Ditto. Second Series, Third Edition. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 540 pages, 10s. 6d. 

There are two sides to musical criticism, both equally interesting; the 
one, which is scientific analysis of musical form and treatment, possible 
only to experienced musicians, the other, which is the spiritual percep- 
tion of the assthetio side and influence of music, possible for any great 
mind whose perceptions are keenly cultivated in the highest canons of 
any art. Schumann represented the ideal musical critic, in that both 
of these essential points in criticism are to be found in his writings. — 
From the Introduction to '* liuskin on Music." 

Scarcely find words sufBoiently strong to express our delight * • • a 
book so rich in thought, so full of humour, so remarkable for its refined 
sarcasms, so original in its criticisms; so sprightly and elegant in lan- 
puns-e. — Kwj. Mebz in the Mvnical World. 

The translations are vigorous and clear, and the exact sense of the 
originals, as tar as possible, has been preserved. — New York Musical 
Courier. 

A disquisitioD upon the value of Schuiuann's labour as an art critio 
seems quite uncalled for at the present date. Sulllce it to say that it can 
hardly be over-estimated, and that his writings are as interesting and 
instructive at the present as they were when they were first penned.— 
Monthly Muiical Record. 

There is no use in trying to quote characteristic passages, because the 
volume is of such uniform merit and such continuous interest that it is 
impossible to make a selection. Musicians who take up the book will not 
find it easy to put it down again. — Athenceum. 

Host fascinating reading, even to those who are not deeply versed in 
miisiQ. — Westminster Review. 

MOZART'S DON GIOVANNI. A Commentary, from the 
Third French Edition of Charles Gounod. By W. 
CtiARK and J. T. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Chopin and their 

proper Interprets, tion. By J. Kleczynski. Translated 

by A. Whittingham. Fifth Edition. Woodcut and 

Music Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

" Contains the cream of Chopin's instructions to his own pupils. To 

admirers of Chopin and players of his musio we should say this book is 

indispensable." — Bazaar. 

"It contains many interesting details and profitable hints. The author 
has much to tell us about the great pianist, as a teacher as well as a 
comDoser Chopin as a composer remains to us as a hentaae, but the 
tradition of his playing and teaching is naturally becoming every year 
more and more vague. So our author deserves praise for his attempt to 
snatch from oblivion any remembrances of the ' manner and touch of the 
master-"— 4«o<fems/. 
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THE DEEPER SOURCES OF THE BEAUTY AND EXPRES- 
SION OF MUSIC. By Joseph Goddabd. Author of 
"Musical Development," "A Study of Gounod's Re- 
demption," etc. With many Musical Examples. Crown 
8vo, bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Contents. — Chapter I. — The Seeming Aoomaly between the Human Origin 
of Mueio and its EleTated Beauty. Chapteb II.— Abstract Musical, like 
Natural, Beauty is a Cliaisee Fitness or Coincidence, of which the Visible 
Conditions are the Plasticity in Human Faculties and the . Diversity in 
Outward Nature. Chapteb ITI.— Timbre and Vowel-Sound briefly Analyzed ; 
the Sensibility formed in the Ordinary Course of Natural Evolution to 
answer to them, lets into our Nature the World of Harmony. Chapteb 
IV.— The Larger Reasons why Music is Free of the Objective World, and 
Discontinuous. Chapteb V. — Contrast in Scenic EflEeot and in Music. 
Chapteb VI.— The Source of those Distinct Suggestions of the General 
World which are Fundamental to the Musical Sensation — Position, Direc- 
tion, Movement and Visual Form. Chapteb VII. — The Second Factor in 
the Inherent Connection between Music and Motion : the Sense of the 
Horizontal latent in the Principle of Time. Chapteb VIII.— Tonality. The 
Principles of Unity and Delimitation. Ch,ipteh IX.— Statement of the Full 
Case for the Esplicability of Musical Expression from the Standpoint of 
the Influence of Speech. Chapter X. — Darwin's Hypothesis of Musical Ex- 
pression. The Tendency of ■ Bluaie to Grow Old. The Influence of In- 
herited Feeling in the Effect upon us of Art and Nature. Chapteb XI. — 
The Limitation involved in Music being the World of a Single Sense, is- a 
Source of its Power. Statement of the Principle of Arbitrary Association. 
Chapteb XII. — Summary and Concluding Remarks. 

BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS Explained for the 
Lovers of the Musical Art. By Bunst von Elteklein. 
Translated by E. Hill, with Preface by Ernst Patjbk. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition (the Sixth). With 
Portrait, Facsimile and View of Beethoven's House. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" He writes with th^ ripe knowledge and thorough understanding of a 
practical musician. Every musical student or amateur can safely trust 
him as a competent and agreeable guide. This English translation is most 
opportune, and will doubtless assist many a lover of Beethoven's music to 
appreciate more keenly the master's Sonatas." — E. Paueb. 

BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES in their Ideal Significance, 
Explained by. Ernst von Eltbblein. Translated by 
Francis Weber. With an Account of the Facts Re- 
lating to Beethoven's Tenth Symphony. By L. Nohl. 
Second Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
This small volume is intended in the first place, and more especially, for 
the earnest and thoughtful amateur, to whom it is to be a guide and com- 
panion in the artistic enjoyment and conscious appreciation of Beethoven's 
Symphonic Masterpieces, At the same time the work may not be unwel- 
come also to the practical musician. 
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FROM LYRE TO MUSE. A History of the Aboriginal 
Union of Music and Poetry. By J. Donovan. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (pub. 5s.) 
Chaptkhs;— 1. Mueioal ImpteBBion. 2. History of Aboriginal Music. 3. 

Uusio and IndiTiduality. i. Fusion of Uhythm and Tonos. 6. Fusion of 

Tones and Words. 6. How Harmony was Developed 7. Definition and 

Diagram of Evolution of Musio. 

SCHUMANN'S RULES AND MAXIMS. For young Musi- 
cians. Sewed, 2d. 

" The ' Rules and Maxims ' might have been entitled ' Proverbs,' for the 
truth of none of them can be called into question, and they give students 
the very best advice." — Figaro. 

'" A valuable store of hints and information, shrewdly written and per- 
tinently put." — Musical Opinion. 

BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES Critically Discussed by A. 

Tbetgbn. With Preface by John Bboadhouse. Second 

Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
" \y& must say that many of his observations are not only acute but 
extremely just." — Musical Times. 

" Mr. Tee*gen gives evidence of deep knowledge of his hero's works, he 
supplies the reader with food for thought and reflection. Wo commend this 
little book to the attention of our readers." — Mitsical Opinion. 

" Mr. Teetgen is a devout, though not a blind, worshipper of Beethoven." 
—Musical Standard. 

PURITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Ihibaut. Translated by J. 
Bboadhouse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CosTENis.— 1. On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Choral. 
3. Popular Melodies. , 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 6. 
Effect. 6. On Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As to a Liberal 
Judgment. 8. On PerTersions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. 

ScBCUANir says : — " A fine book about music, read it frequently." 

WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN. An Art Historical Study. By 
F. R. RiTTBR. 8vo, sewed. Is. 
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:iOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS. 

By Richard Hoffman. With Memoir by Mrs. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated with many Plate Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 1910 

Riohs-rd Hofiman, born Manchester, 1831, a disting-uished pianist, a 
successful and popular teach.er in the States and a noteworthy composer. 

Delightful reminiscences of musieians and musical affairs in America 
and England. The account of Mendelssohn's leading; of the " Elijah " at 
Manchester ; of Jenny Lind and her appearance at Castle Garden and her 
tour of America under T. P. Barnum, throughout which tour Hoffman 
accompanied her as the solo pianist ; of Thaltaerg*, Yon Bulow, Gottschalk, 
Liszt, and many others, and of the audiences and concerts throughout the 
country fifty years ago, makes most interesting reading. 

Richard Hoffman studied under Pleyel, Moschele's, Rubinstein, Dohler, 
Thalberg and Liszt and, of course, has much to say of all these great 
masters. There are some twenty-five illustrations, including Patti, Jenny 
Lind, Liszt, Charles Halld, Gottschalk, Ton Bulow and Mr. Hoffman him- 
self. The volume also contains Mr. Hoffman's essay on " How to Stimu- 
late Thought and Imagination in a Pupil." 

MOZART: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AS MAN AND 
ARTIST. According to Authentic Documents and 
other Sources. By Victor Wilder. Translated by F. 
LiEBicH. To which is now added a Comprehensive Bib- 
liography of Mozart Literature from every source, 
English and Foreign and a List of his Compositions 
Published and Unpublished. With 23 Portraits 
gathered from Various Sources. With Index. 2 
volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Jan, Ev. Bngel, Imperial Librarian, writing from the Mozarteum, SaU- 
bttrg (Mozart's birthplace) on behalf of the Mozart Society, says :— 
ITranslation.'] 

I congratulate the publisher on the exemplary correctness of the edi- 
tion and the author on having had at his disposal such rich and almost 
inexhaustible material from ancient down to most modern times, as 
foundation for his excellent work. This beautiful and valuable work, 
which has been translated with great thoroughness, has every right to a 
place in the foremost ranks of English literature to the honour of the 
great master whose life and work the gifted author has had presented to 
the English people in a most attractive way, besides conveying to them 
his appreciation of his (Mozart's) immortal compositions in a manner 
that has not been done previously in English. 

" This biography in two handy volumes and published at a moderate 
price, will, wo are sure, be warmly welcomed by the thonsand and one 
admirers of one of the most astounding geniuses in musical history."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Its merits are its enthusiasm, its judicious selection from an enor- 
mous mass of material, and its consecutiveness." — Birmingham Gazette. 

Abihub Stmons, in an appreciative notice in The Saturday Review 
said : — '* The, book is living, and to read it is to suffer over again this 
perfect and punished life." 
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MUSICAL MEMORIES. By William Spakk, Mus.Doc. 

(late Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds). Revised 

Popular Edition. With 16 Portraits. Thick crown 8vo, 

cloth. Published at 6s. 

." ^ pli^asantly written book o! reminiscences of a large niimbor of 

distinguished persons in the world of music .... Dr. Spark knows how 

to tell a good story, and has not a few naw and old to tell ; while the 

tone of his book is so invariably cheerful and good natured."— Sofurdoy 

Review. 

" The author speaks of things that he understands and of persons 
that he l^s known." — St. Jarttes* Gazette, 

" Just one of those pleasant books which are instructive without being 
tedious, and amusing without being frivolous. The book is very pleasant 
reading and we counsel our readers to get it without delay." — Musical 
Standard. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. His Life and Works. With Extracts 
from his Writings and the Diary of his Tour Abroad in 
1888. By Rosa Nbwmarch. Edited with Additional 
Chapters by E. Evans, 1908. With a Complete 
Classific Account of Works, Copious Analyses of Import- 
ant Works, Analytical and other Indices ; also Supple- 
ment dealing with "The Relation of Tchaikovsky to 
Art-Questions of the Day." Portrait and Index. 
Thick crown 8vo, cloth, gilt topjfs. 6d. 
" The chapters written by Mr. Edwin Evans, Senr., arc excellent and 
should be perused with attention, as they denote a keen, critical insight 
and a broad outlook on matters generally. * « * The popularity of Tohai- 
kovsky'in England is certainly mst on the wane, and the present volume 
will doubtless be welcomed by the many admirers of the Hussian master." 
— Morning Post. 

" A well planned and in parts fascinating study of a composer whose 
rare charm of melodic beauty and fine sense of musical proportion have 
completely captured the taste of the time * * * It is the fullest and 
most anthoritative monograph of Tohalkovsky available for English 
readers." — The Scoteman. 

" Issued from the Press which in recent years has given to the musical 
world so mnoh that is of intrinsic value — ^that of the firm of William 
Reeves, publisher of The Musical Standard — this volume, dedicated 'to 
Henry J. Wood, who has helped to realise so many of Tchaikovsky's 
masterpieces, and to his wife,' is first in the field in thoroughness and 
in style. • • • is so presented a; to be of absorbing interest to the or- 
dinary lover of music, of value to the student, and indispensable to such 
as desire to have at hand reliable analyses of the compositions of the 
greatest of Eussian composers. Rosa Newmarch is perhaps responsible 
to a greater degree than anyone in this country for bringing under notice 
Tchaikovsky. To her pen is dne the best and ripest .of the original 
matter the volume contains; although the work of Mr. Edwin Evans is 
also of anoh a character as to merit high praise. * • • Tchaikovsky was 
a world artist and he speaks in a' language that is growingly appreciated 
by the scholars of all natiohs. • • The volume will assuredly rank among 
the standard works relating to miisical Art."— Sheffield Dail]/ Independent. 
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NOTICE or ANTHONY STRADIVARI. The celebrated 
Violin Maker known by the name of Stradivarius, pre- 
ceded by Historical and Critical Researches on the 
origin and Transformations of Bo\V Instruments, and 
followed by a Theoretical Analysis of the Bow and Re- 
marks on Francis Tourte. By F. J. Fetis. Trans- 
lated by J. Bishop. Facsimile of a Letter of Stradi- 
varius. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The greater part of the matter in above iB tlie work of M. Vuillaume, 
who opent the greater part of his life in studying, the, prinoipleB which 
guided Stradivarius in his labours. With the aid of F6tia a.nd his addi- 
tional suggestions and matter the now celebrated work was promiced. 

CHOPIN : THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By James 

HuNBKEE. Author of ''Mezzotints in Modern Music. V 
With Musical Examples. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, lOs. 

" Mr. Huneker ia a Chopin enthusiast. He accords admiration to Brahms, 
to Wagner, to Tchaikovsky : his worship is reserved for Chopin. Being 
gifted with clear insight and imagination which grasp many and diverse 
moods Mr. Huneker ia a sane critic and a manly There is no pre- 
tence at new material in the book. Mr. Huneker baa garnered all that has 
been written about the composer and he haa threshed out the grain from 
the chaff. The result ia, therefore, of YaXwe."— Musical Standards 

" The volume will at once take its place in the front rank of books on 

Chopin the masterly chapter of 74 pages on the etudes will soon 

be found indispensable by all teachers and students of the piiLnoforte." — 
The Nation (U.S.A.) 

" A work of unique merit, of distinguished style, of profound insight 
and sympathy and of the moat brilliant literary quality." — The New York 
Times. ' 

" Of works on Chopin published since Nieqks' life, this is by fftr the 
most important." — G. C. Ashton Jonsoi^ in " A Handbook to Chopin's 
Works." 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By Feanz Liszt. New and very much 
Enlarged Edition. Translated in full now for the first 
time by John Bkoadhouse. Crown Svo, clothj 6s. 

Georor Sand describes it as " un peu exuberent en style, raais rempll 
dc bonnes choses et de trfee belles pages." 

G. 0. ASHTON JoNSON says in his " Handbook to Chopin's Works " :— 
"For the personal reminiscences of one of the greatest compoaera by one 
of the greatest e2:etiutiTe artists of the world must be invaluable to the 
Chopin student." 

, " Franz T-iazt has written a charming sketch of Chopin's life and art." — 
Ency. Brit. 

'^ Liszt's criticisms upon bia separate works have all the eloquent mys- 
ticisms to be expected froni him; and the biography is a book musloians 
will always prize." — Sunday Times. 

" It will aflord the student the greatest help in understanding the 
undercurrent of emotion which characterises the works of Chopin."— 
Morning Post 

" Let us therefore contribute one good word to help it forward, as we 
would tend a flower which springs up spontaneously over the grave, of 
one we \ove."~-Mu8ioal Times. 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By 

MoRiTz Kaeasowski. Translated by E. Hill. New 
Edition Revised and further Letters added written 
during the composer's Sojourn in England and Scot- 
laud, 1848-9. Second and Revised Edition. With 8 
Portraits and a Facsimile. 2 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled cloth, 10s. 

" Chopin is and remains the- boldest and prondest poctio spirit of the 

age." — IICSBBT SCSUMiNH. 

" A book with which all students of Chopin must needs be acquainted. 
It eoDtains a good deal of firsthand information and is our only source 
tor many valnable dooumpnts." — The Cliiard'mn. 

ii»ovF.s Dictionary 0/ Musicians says :— The truth about Chopin's birtli, 
family, health, character, friendships, early training:, and the dawn of his 
career as a player and composer was not known until the publication of 
Moritz Earaeowski's recent and trustworthy biography. 

" The first serious attempt at a Biography of Chopin."— Pbof. Nieces. 

" Gives bits of information found nowhere else and the Letters of Chopin 
make the book invaluable to those who would really know the Polish 
m&stei."— Musical America. 

MAKERS OF MUSIC. Biographical Sketches of the Great 
Composers. With Chronological Summaries of their 
Works and Facsimiles from Musical MSS. of Bach, 
Handel, Purcell, Dr. Arne, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Schubert, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Brahms and Greig, 
with General Chronological Table. By R. Farq^harson 
Sharp. Portrait of Purcell. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo, cloth, 5s. 

The author's endeavour throughout this work has been to convey an im- 
pression of the personality of each composer, as well as to furnish bio- 
graphical detail. At the end of each biography is a tabulated list of the 
composer's works and dates of production, together with a facsimile from 
one of his original nianuscripts. A useful volume, got up in good style and 
well adapted for a gift or prize. Has speedily run into three editions. 

TEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN. Reminiscences of these 
Renowned Singers, with Original Letters and Anec- 
dotes. Three Authentic Portraits by Matall. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VERDI: MAN AND MUSICIAN. His Biography, with 
especial Reference to his English Experience. Por- 
i traits by F. J. Ckowkst. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (pub. 
78. 6d.) 

BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By W. A. Barrett, 
Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 3b. 6d. net (pub. 7s. 6d.) 
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CHOPIN: AS REVEALED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
DIARY. By Count Tabnowski. Translated from the 
Polish by JN.. Janotha. With Bight Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (or paper cover, Is. 6d. net). 

" Throws many carious sidelights on the character of the g-reat com 
foeer."— Sunday Sun. 

" The notes on Chopin were written by special request and under the 
direction of Princess Maroclino Ozartoryska. From her, Count Tarnowski 
received many interesting details as well as letters written by Chopin, in 
which the master alludes to many of his compositions as well as to the 
conditions under which they were written, lleally an absorbing little 
tome, etc." — Musical Standard. 

BEETHOVEN. By Richabd Wagner. With a Supplement 
from the Philosophical Works of Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Trans, by Edward Dannkeutheb. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*' This characteristio essay, a written exposition of Wagner's thoughts on 
the significance of the master's music, may be read with advantage by all 
students."— W. H. Webbe in The Pianisfs A. B. C. 

" It is a plain duty to be familiar and even intimate with the opinion 
of one famous man about another. Gladly therefore we welcome Mr. 
Dannreuther's translation of the work before us. Mr. Dannrcuther has 
achieved his task with the conscientiousness of his nature and with a 
Buooess due to much tact and patience." — Musical Times. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. Includ- 
ing Performers on the Violoncello and Double Bass, 
Past and Present. Containing a .Sketch of their 
Artistic Career, together with Notes of their Composi- 
tions. By A. Mason Clarke. 9 Portraits. Post 8vo, 
bevelled cloth, 5s. 
" We may here take the opportunity of recommending a useful book to 
all lovers of violins and violinists. Fiddlers, Ancient and Modern, is prac- 
tically a little Biographical Dictionary, well arranged with some excellent 
portraits." — Northern Whig. 

CHERUBINI. Memorials illustrative of his Life. By E. 
Bellasis. Thick crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
The standard biography of Cherubini. 

FRANZ LISZT. By T. C.«law MaEtin. l'2mo, bound, Is. 

LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. By Louis Nohl. Translated by 
John J. Lalor.' Third Edition. With Portraits and 
Facsimile. Crown Svo, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
" A standard biography." ' -' 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH GLEE COMPOSERS. Historical, 
Biographical and Critical. From about 1735-1866. By 
D. Baptie. Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 5s. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. Whittingham 
Cloth, Is. 6d. (or paper, Is.) 

LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. By A. Whittingham. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. (or paper. Is.) 

THE BACH LETTERS. Letters of Samuel Wesley, relating 
to the Introduction into England of the Works of Bach. 
Ed. by E. Weslby. Second Edition. 8ro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF 4,000 BRITISH MUSICIANS. From the 
Earliest Times. By F. J. Crowbst. Crown 8vo, cloth,' 
2s. (paper. Is.) 

A Dictionary of Britisli Musicians — a work devoted exclusively to the 
names of native composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, writers, etc., who 
have contributed to the making* of English musical art from the earliest 
times to the present. Blank spaces are left to each letter for any addi- 
tional names to be written in. 

PURCELL. By William H. Cummings, Mus.Doc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The only available life of this groot English musician. Dr. Cummings 
spared no time or tiouble in making it as far as possible a complete and 
ezhaastive treatise. 

CHERUBINI. By F. J. Cbowest. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CoNiEJfTS : — Birth and Parentage— Cnder , Sarti— Earliest Works— Visits 
London — Lodoisha — Med6e — Leg Deux JournSes — Fanulta — Berlioz and Ah 
Sa6a— Cherabini's Overtures— A Sacred Music Composer — Mass in F— 
Mass in D minor — Mass in C— Requiem in C minor— llequiem in D minor 
— Cherubini's Proliflcness— At Catel's Grave- Death, Obsequies and Career 
—His Influence upon Music — Estimate of his Dramatic Works— Of his 
Sacred Works — Influence as a Teacher — Temperament and Disposition- 
Anecdotes of Chcrubini — Catalogue of Compositions— Index. 

SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical and Anecdotal, with Account of 
the Violin and Early Violinists. Viotti, Spohr, Paga- 
nini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schu- 
mann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottsohalk, 
Liszt. By G. T. Ferris. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled cloth, Ss. 6d. (or cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.) 

A very useful book for a prise or gift. 



POETEAIT GALLERIES. 

SIXTY YEARS OF MUSIC. A Record of the Art in England 
during tlie Victorian Era. Containing 70 Portraits of 
the most Eminent Musicians. Oblong quarto, boards, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d, 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH MUSI- 
CIANS. By John Wareinbk, Mus.D. Trinity College, 
Dublin. Introduction by Joseph Bennett. Over 500 
Photo Portraits of well-known and eminent living Musi- 
, cians of Great Britain and Ireland, with short Bio- 
graphical notice of each. The whole bound in one 
handsome oblong folio volume, cloth lettered. Offered 
for 7s. 6d. net (published 14s. net). 



REEVES' CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. Ancient and Modern, Second-Hand 
and New ; containing the Contents of Libraries recently 
purchased, with a large quantity of Curious, Scarce, and 
Useful Music : Full Scores, Organ Music, Duets, Trios, 
Quartetts, Quintetts, Sextetts, Septetts, etc. ; Tutors, 
Historical, Theoretical and Biographical Works in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, etc., 
including some Works of the greatest rarity and value. 
Un Sale for Cash. This Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 



HISTOEY. 

THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. Par- 
ticularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews; 
with special reference to recent discoveries in Western 
Asia and in Egypt. By Casl Engel. With numerous 
Illustrations and Index. Thick 8vo, cloth. Published 
at 18s., now offered for 8s. 6d. net. 
CONTESTS:— Ohaptee I.— The OiDEST Recoeds ON Mcsic. KeprDsentations 
of Musical Instruments on Ancient Sculptures and Paintings— National 
Music applied to Ethnolog^y — Monumental Records referring to Assyriaii 
Music — The Ruins of Niraroud, Khorsabad and Kouyunjik — The Extent 
to which the characteristics of Assyrian Music can be Ascertained from 
tlie Representations of the Instruments — The Gradual Development of 
Music from its Most Primitive State, demonstrated by a Comparison of 
the Music of Modern Nations in Different Stages of Civilization — The 
Earliest Musical Instruments — Examples of Musical Scales in Use among 
N^ations in Different Stages of * Civilization — The Earliest Development of 
Focal Music — The Degree oi Progress in Musio attained by the Assyrians 
-Their Accomplishments in other Arts. CpAPTEB II.— Musical Instbc- 
MENTS OF THE AsszEiANS. The Harp — Traces of the Ancient Oriental Harp 
in Europe — The Assyrian Lyre and the Nubian Kissar-^The Assyrian 
Dulcimer and the Persian Santir— The Asor— The Tamboura or Guitar— 
the Double-pipe — The Trumpet — The Drum- Assyrian Bronze Bells found 
in the Rujns of Nimroud— ^Tambourine and Cymbals — Remarks on the 
Dancing of the Assyrian Musicians- Traces of some other Assyrian In- 
struments-Conjectures on the Antiquity of Stringed Instruments Played 
with a Bow — Some Peculiar Similarities between Ancient Asiatic and 
European Instruments — The Names of Musical Instruments. Chapter III. 
— AsaiEiAN Musical PEErOEMANCES. Various Combinations of Musical In- 
struments—Description of the Assyrian Bas-reliefs in the British Museum 
on which Musical Performers are Represented— Other Representations of 
Assyrian Musicians briefly Described — The Characteristics of the Por- 
formanoes— Fondness of the Assyrians for Musio— Their Songs— Music 
employed in their Religious Worship— Court Bands of the Kings- 
Rhythmical Character of the Music— Oriental Musio of the Present Time- 
Choruses of the Dervishes— Call to Prayer of the Muezzin— Character of 
the Assyrian Instrumental Accompaniments— Harmony not Entirely 
Unknown to the Assyrians. Chaptee IT.— Musical Sistem or -the 
AssiEiAJfS. Resemblance of the Assyrian Music to that of other Ancient 
Oriental Nations— The Pentatonic Scale— The Present Existence of the 
Pentatonio Scale in various Asiatic Nations evidenced by Tunes from 
China Siam, Java, Hindoostan, Burmah and Japan— High Antiquity of 
the Pentatonio Scale in Asia^The Order of Intervals in which the 
Assyrian Stringed Instruments appear to have been usually Tuned-Traces 
of the Pentatonio Scale among the Ancient Greeks-The Intervals of the 
Nubian Kissar-Subdivisions of the Whole Tone-D.flusion of the Penta- 
tonio Scale— The Pentatonio Scale of the Ancient American Indians- 
Traces of the same Scale in the Music of the Scotch and other Oelt'o Ilaces 
The Peculiar Character of the Assyrian Musio-The Probable Musical 
Notation of the Assyrians. Chaptee V.-Music or the Ancient Egyptians 
T^^vntioTi Instruments-Various Harps-Brace's Harps-Egyptian name of 
f/'^^'^.^The Trigonon-The Lyre-The Tamboura^Peculiar Stringed 
InstrumCTTs-PiP"- ^1"*^"' «ouble-pipes-Trumpets-Drum« and Tarn- 
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bourines— Curious Instruments of Percussion— Tlie Sistrum— Crotala, Cym- 
bals, Bells— Vocal and Instrumental Performances— The Egyptian Musical 
Instruments compared with the Assyrian — Opinions of some Musical His- 
torians. Chaftee VI. — Music of the Hebrews. Gradual Development of 
the Hebrew Music— Musical Inatruments— Diversity of Opinion respecting 
the Real Nature of some of the Hebrew Instruments— Josephus' Account— 
The Chatzozerah— The Shophar— The Magrepha^Nebel and Nofre- The 
Hebrew Lyre — Vocal and Instrumental Performances — Hebrew Music of the 
Present Day — Literature of Hebrew Music — Eastern Origin of our own Music. 

Grove's Dictionary says of Carl Engel : 

" His attainments as a musician, his clear insight into books in many 
languages, his indefatigable perseverance in research, and the exercise of 
a rare power of judicious discrimination, made him one of the first 
authorities on his subject in Europe, he became a collector when oppor- 
tunities were more frequent than they are now for acquiring rare instru- ' 
ments and books. He thue formed a private museum and library that 
Gould hardly be rivalled except by a few public institutions." 

CHRONOMETRICAL CHART OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 

Presenting a Bird's Eye View from the Pre-Christian 
Era to the XXth Century. By C. A. Harris, 
A.R.C.O., etc. On linen, folded in case, 2s. net (on 
special paper. Is. net)_ 

Pbof. Peout says : — I have examined your chart with great interest, 
both plan and execution seem to me to be excellent. You have managed 
to get a wonderful amount of information into a very small space. I 
think the Chart should be most useful and cordially wish you success. 

Dr. T. H. Tokke Tkotier, Principal, London Academy 0/ Music: "Ex- 
tremely well' got up and will be useful." 

Dn. P.J. Eakn, Principal, London College of Music : "Your very useful 
chart .... extremely well drawn up, showing in a compact form a great 
deal of information, and is a useful comparative form. Several professors 
have expressed delight with it." 

Trinity College, London: "The Library Committee desire me to express 
their most cordial thanks for the donation of a copy of a * Chronometrical 
Chart of Musical History ' to the College library."— Shellei Fishes, 
Secretary. 

" Like a Bovril tabloid— much nourishment in a little room." — Head 
Mistress, South African School. 

" Sure to be very useful to students . . . excellently arranged- and 
seems to be very accurate and thorough." — De. Ralph Dunstan. 

"-Excellent chart . . . and is certainly valuable in helping the imagina- 
tion to grasp synchronous events." — H. Osmond Anderton, Esq., Librarian 
to Birmingham and Midland Institute School of Music. 

CATECHISM OF MUSICAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

By F. J. Cbowesi. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Tenth Thousand. 187 pp. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper. Is.) 
This work gives special attention to English musicians, and is brought 
down to 1806. 

Musical Education says :— " An excellent little book— yet not so little 
since it contains an immense amount of information — historical, biographi- 
cal and critical — in a very small compass." 
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THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC. 

Described in Chapters on the Study of Musical History. 
By Edward Dickinson. With an Annotated Guide to 
Music Literature. Over 400 pp. Thick 8vo, cloth, lOs. 
Ohaptebs:— 1. Primitive Musio. 2. irusio of tlic Ancient Cultured 
NatioDB: Assyrians, Egyptians, IIel>rew8, Greeks and Romans. 3. Song in 
the Early Oliristian Churoh. 4. The Catholic Liturgy. 5. The Catholic 
Liturgio Chant. 6. Beginnings of Polyphonio*Iusio. Popular Musio in tlie 
Middle Ages. 7. The Age of the Nctherlanders, 1400-1550. 8. Choral Music 
of the Sixteenth Century. 9. Early Germar. Protestant Music. 10. Pro- 
testant Churoh Musio in England. 11. The Madrigal— The Opera— Modern 
Tonality. 13. Early Growth of Instrumental Musio. 13. The Violin and 
its Music : First Stages of the Suite and Sonata. 14. Keyed Chamber In- 
etruments : Progress of the Clavier Suite and Sonata. 15. The Italian Opera 
in the Seventeenth Century. 16 The Opera BufFa, Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 17. Rise of the Opera in France, Seventeenth Century. 
18. Italian Opera Seria in the Eighteenth Century. 19. Introduction of 
the Italian Dramatic Forms into German Ueligious Music. 20. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750. 31. Handel, 1685-1759. 22. Opera-Comiquc in the 
Eighteenth Century. 33. Gluck, 1714-1787. 24. Haydn, 1732-1800. 25. Mozart, 
1756-1791. 26. Beethoven, 1770-1827. 27. The German Romantic Opera. 
Weber, 1786-1826. 28. The German Lied. Schubert, 1797-1828. 29. Piano 
Playing to about 1830. 30. Schumann, 1810-1856. 31. Mendelssohn. 1809- 
1847. 32. Chopin, 1809-1849. 33. Programme Music. 34. Berlioz, 1803-1869. 
35. LisEt, 1811-1886. 36. The Opera in the Nineteenth Centdry to about 
1850. I. Italian Opera. 37. The Opera in the Nineteenth Century to about 
1850. II. French Opera. 38. Wagner, 1813-1883. 39. Recent Music in Ger- 
many and Austria. 40. Recent Music in France. 41. Recent Musio in 
Italy. 42. Recent Music in Russia, Bohemia and Scandinavia. 43. Recent 
Music in England and America. Bibliographical List. Index. 

Me. Dickinson in his Preface says : — The vastncss and complexity of the 
study of the history of music are bewildering to those who enter upon it 
unassisted. This volume is intended to elear the way by indicating the 
problems, the method and the materials. The narrative and oritical por- 
tion gives a terse and comprehensive summary of musio history, showing 
what are the important subjects involved and their connections and rela- 
tions. The bibliographioal sections lead the student to the' best critical 
commentaries in the English language on every phase and detail of the 
subject. 

'* Mr. Dickinson has. written a book of unquestionable value the 

author's critical judgment is highly discriminating." — Musical Standard. 

Mh. Ernest Newman in the Manchester Guardian writes ; — Mr. Dickinson 
has had the excellent idea of furnishing the musical student with a guide 

to the best literature in English upon the Art For Mr.. Dickinson's 

general treatment of his subject one can have nothing but praise. Hi» 
method is to take each stage in the development of music separately, 
characterise it in a short but highly concentrated chapter and then give 
references to the complete English literature upon the subject. His sum 
marics are models of sound judgment and swift statement, not more thaD 
once or twice, perhaps, could one find fault with either their oompletenesi 
in every essential point or their cool and Catholic impartiality. The 

bibliographical guides are practically as full as they could be made 

the total omissions are exceedingly trifling, while the extent and the 
accuracy of the information conveyed make the boot ind^speiisable to 
ttudentK and to public libraries. 
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MANUAL OF MUSICAL HISTORY. FrOm; the Epoch ipf. 
Ancient Greece to our present time. By Db-. F; L. 
RiTTER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s..6d> 

"All ag-ireeably. and cogently written volume, dealing with a variety of 
topicH which bear mo-e or Iess difectly on the history of music."— W.^H. 
WEBnii: in The Pianist's A.B.C 

" Portable and well arranged * * * well up to date arid contains a useful 
index. Students preparing for examinations will find the book distiuotly 
Berviceable."— TeocAer's Times. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. History of Music, 
from the Christian Era to the present time. By Dr. F. 
L. RiTTEE, Third Edition. 478 pages of Letterpress 
and 72 Plates of Musical Illustrations. Thick crown 
8vo, clothj 7s. 6d. 
'- To. such as are preparing for examination this valuable work must 
render great service." — Christian Age. < ■ 

" A reliable guide to those stixdents- who as he says Vfeel the desire, the - 
want, of a deeper and more general knowledge of And information.. as- to, 
the growth and- progress, of their art than is comnion.' That this' intention 
has been sucoesafully carried out in the present volume we can conscien- 
tiously affirm." — Musical Timee^ , .. 
" With the exception, of Mr. Hullah's Lectures, we can recall no book 
in the English language of recent date which attempts: to cover the same 
ground. Both as useful to the student as a work of reference,- and as 
interesting arid- instructive to the, general reader on musical subjects, this 
work of Professor- Eit'ter may oonfidently be TeGommanded."— Monthly 
Musical Record. 

A HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. With Critical 
Estimates of its Greatest Masters and Sketches of their 
Lives, By John C. Fillmore. Edited with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by; Ripley Prentice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3b. 6d. 
Synopsis ':— The Pianoforte and its Immediate Precursors (the Harpsi: 
chord and Clayiohord) — Polyphonic Music (Bach^ Handel, p., 8c?-rlatti-)— 
Homophonic Music (E. Bach, Haydn, Ktdzart)— The Emotional Content of 
Music (Beethoven) — The Classic and the. Romantic in Music (W^l^cr.-Schu-. 
bert, Mendelssbhh, Chopin and Sohuriiann>— 1?echnifciue of the First Clas- 
sical Period— ^Technique of the Second Classical Period — Technique of the 
Transition Period — Technique" of the Romantic Period-^Minor Con^iosers 
and Virtuosi of the Different Epochs — Index, 

UuDLET Buck says of it: — "In my judgment the work should be in the 
hands of every earnest student." 

"1,'he.pnly work of its kind in English. It groups the composerB and 
their, wprka into epochs and gives a clear description of the different 
epochs. Xt contains an intereeting account of the lives of aU the greatest 
composers and their works." — Sltude. 

HISTORY or HUNGARIAN MUSIC. By J. Kaldy (Director 
of. the Boyal Hungarian Opera).' Crown 8vo, bevelled 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. .;..-i 

" Information not to be had anywhere else .... should he on every 
musical shelf." — Internationalen Miisikgesellschaft. 
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THE RISE OF MUSIC. Being a Careful Enquiry into-lihe 
Development of the Art from its Primitive Puttings 
forth in Egypt and Assyria to its Triumphant Consum- 
mation in Modern Effect; Especially bringing out the 
Influence of the Church upon the Joint Development of 
Harmony and Notation — the Importance of that 'Great 
Central Development the Enweavement of the Scales — 
the Creative Consequences of the Clavier Type of In- 
strument an,d the Explanation of a New and Perfect 
Order of Beauty resting upon our Tempered System. 
By Joseph Goddaud. With Illustrations of early In- 
struments and numerous Mjisical Examples drawn from 
Ancient and Modern Sources. With. Index. Thick 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

It will be seen that this work is not a hi&tory of-masio in the DtdinarT 
> sense, bnt rather a tracing of the organic unfolding of the mu-BiGal'-art. 

At the same time it presents a perspective of both the history and con- 
-. stitution of masio, in which history is seen to elucidate theory and theory 

history. 

Readers will greatly appreciate the numerous musical examples culled 
from all sources which appear througl\out the book. 

" Musical enthusiasts, whom the technical language of their art does 
Got appal, will delight in this scholarly book. Mr. Goddard's object- is 
to show that music, commonly regarded as the youngest of the arts, had 
its roots in, primeval man, but needed a longer time to develop .into a 

, fully constituted ^rt than did painting and literature. It was compara- 
tively easy for the painter to perfect his art. . He had his model, Nature, 
always- before him. The poet, in like manner, once he possessed an alpha- 

'biet, had only' to look at'onnd him to find the grandest subjects ready to 
his pen. But the musician had to discover and fix his own rules and 
principles, slowly revealed to him by the march of science and by chance 

. inventions. The ancient Egyptians, for instance, used the flute,' lyre and 
harp, but, as Mr. Goddard points out, the mass of our modern' musical 
forms date only from the invention of the clavier type of instrument, a 
little over a couple of centuries ago. Modern dramatic music, too, springs 
as an art-form largely from the light interludes played in the Italian 
theatres only two centuries ago. Mr. Goddard's book is well illustrated 
and should And a place in many a musical home."— The Christian World. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE OF MILITARY MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND. Being Memoirs of the Royal Artillery Band, 
its Origin, History and Progress. By H. G. Farmer. 
With 14 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Records of the R.A. Band date as far back as 1762, and its history 
may fairly be stated to represent the growth of the military band. 
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THE WORLD'S EARLIEST MUSIC. Traced to its ^gin- 

nings in Ancient lands. By collected Evidences of 

Relics, Records, History and Musical Instrument^-, from 

Greece, Etruria, Egypt, China, through Assyria and 

Babylonia to the Primitive Home, the Land of Akkad 

and Sumer. By Hermann Smith. With 65 full page 

Illustrations and Cuts, nearly 400 pp. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s, 

" I return the sheets you entrusted to me of * The World's Earliest 

Music' There is nothing- I could criticize in those interesting pages."— 

A. J. HiPKTNS in a letter to the Author. 

" Bhouia be m the hands of every musician Most interesting ia 

his Chapter upon the miisic of Japan." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

*' Technically though it occasionally must be, the book is one which 
should charm all miisic lovers."— itfornm^ Leader. 

" The book, which is profusely illustrated, is most interesting, and is, in 
its handsome cloth binding, well worth its published price, Qj-"~The 
Unsical Star. 

" I confess te a very considerable ignorance, natural and acquired, of 
the ancient instruments ; but it seems to me that Mr. Smith has got as near 
the truth as a tweiitieth-century mortal can," — J. F. Eunciman in The 
Saturday Review. 

" It is a pleasantly written volume dealing with the earliest cpnditions 
of music in ancient lands. From rock carvings, wall paintings, tablets 
and vases, sculptures, papyri and so forth, 3Ir. Smith has drawn the 
materials for a voluipe which has involved an immense amount of research 
and contains a vast quantity of information conveyed in a very lueid'and 
readable manner." — ^H. A.-Scott in The Academy. ^ 

" No more enthusiastic worker, nor patient student, exists than Mr 
Hermann Smith. The structure, character and capabilities of every dcind 
of musical instrunlent have been the objects of his study for many years. 
To an intense lov^ of bis subjects he adds an attractive style,' . . . The 
liking of the ear in music is a liking by inheritance, transmitted as a 
fa'ial type is. This view is new, etc." — Birmingham Daily Post. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. An Inaugural Lecture at 
Gresham College. By J. Frederick Bridge, Mus.Boc. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 6cl. 



ORCHESTKAL. 

A Work of Original Besearch and Study. 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 
AND EARLY RECORDS OF THE PRECURSORS OF 
THE VIOLIN FAMILY. With 500 Illustrations and 
Plates. By Kathleen Schlesinger. Two handsome 
volumes, thick 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. 6d. 

A reviewer in a longr notice in the Times says : 

" We do not /hesitate to recommend the volume to all lovers of music 
who would know something of the instruments which produce the mar- 
vellous tone colour of the modern orchestra, or desire, by aid of the large 
and clear illustrations, to recognise the various forms which are now to be 
found in our large military and municipal bands. It is in the second 
volume that the importance of Miss Schlesinger's work appears and tli^ 
results 0** original research are evident .... a new light is here thrown 
on the early history of the violin family, and in any future work on this 
subject account will have to be taken of the research disclosed in this 
volume The index to the two volumes is carefully and lucidly com- 
piled; but the most noteworthy section in this respect is the bibliography. 
It occupies a hundred pages and is the finest work of its kind since ' Tie 
FidiculiB Bibliographia * and will be found of great value to all musidians. 

. . . Miss Schlesinger's volumes are full of interesting and useful in- 
formation, and in the domain of archieology and musical history suggest 
new possibilities." 

John Broadhouse in the Musical Standard writes : " Far surpasses any 
book on the subject which it has been our good fortune to read. The 
whole line of the investigation is in every sense of the word original ; not 
trusting the researches of her predecessors, Miss Schlesinger lias, during 
many years, gone fully and deeply into the matter for herself ; and, 
having arrived at conclusions quite at variance with those of other 
writers, she is not afraid to say so. The tone of the book is moderation 

itself It may be safely assumed— and the g-ssumption will stand 

good until some further evidence is discovered — that our authoress has 

proved herself to be right and the others wrong The volumes are 

beautifully printed in large and clear type, on excellent paper, and are 
alike a credit to printer and publisher." 

The music critic of the American Musical Courier in an able essay says : 
"It is a great work in two volumes with over five hundred illustrations 

and plates She [the author] is a kind of musical Darwin who has 

given no end of toil and trouble to trace the ancestors of our instruments 
into their humble and remote sources." 

" It is no mere echo of other historians but a work of original research. 
This is made clear by the fact that novel conclusions are reached and 
new verdicts given. It would seem that we shall be compelled to recon- 
sider and probably to reconstruct our notions as to the origin of the 

violin A splendid book which will become a classic. The many 

years of laborious and persevering study given to its compilation and 
composition will be appreciated by generations yet to come.—Birmmg- 
ham Gazette and Expresst, 

" Miss K. Schlesinger has at length published in book form the results 
of her interesting researches concerning the origin of the violin family."— 
Review of Reviews. 

E. VAN DER Steaeten writos in the Strad: "This work ranks among the 
most remarkable modern literature on the subject." 
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ON CONDUCTING, By Richard Wagner. Translated by 
E. Dannreuteer. Second Edition, cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A Treatise on Style in the Execution of Classical Music, written by a 
practical master of the grand style. ^ 

Wkxnqaktneu, speaking of tUis celebrated work, says :— " Wagper.'s bpok 
laid the foundation for a new understanding of the function of tile con- 
ductor, in whom we now recognise, not only the eternal factor that holds 
together an orchestral, choral or operatic performance, but above all the 
spiritualising internal factor that gives the performance its very soul." 

Grove's Dictionary says : " One of the finest of his minor publications, 
and to a professional musician perhaps the most instructive. A Treatise 
on Style, giving his views, as to the true way of rendering classical music, 
with minute directions how to do it and how not to do it, together with 
many examples in musical type from the instrumental works of Beethoven, 
Weber, Mozart, eto." 

NOTES ON CONDUCTING AND CONDUCTORS, By T. R. 

Croger, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., also the Organising and Con- 
ducting of Amateur OrchestraSj with three full-page 
Illustrations of the Various ''Beats'' and Plan of the 
Orchestra. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper, Is.) 
" A mine of good things." — Musical Opinion. 
" One of the best guides to conducting." — Music Trades Review. 
" A capital little book brightly written and full not only of entertaining 
and racily-told anecdotes, but also of clear and sensibly-expressed opinions 
on musical matters." — The Stage. 

" The book appeals particularly to conductors of provincial societies,, 
whether instrumental or choral; it is written in a pleasant style, and is 
full of practical hints by one who knows his subject -wqII." —Monthly 
Musical Record. - *^ 

" Many practical hints on the organizing and conducting of amateur 
orchestras and choral societies." — Mornina Post. 

HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. Treatise on Accompani- 
ment from Score on the Organ or Pianoforte. By F. 
Fbtis. Translated by A. Whittingham. "With 40 pages 
of Musical Examples. Crown Svo, bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Contents : introduction. 1. On the Different Arrangements of Yoiccs 
and Instruments in Scores (Partitions). 3. On Vocal, Parts; Instrumental 
Parts, their Fixed Pitch and the Manner in which they are Written. 3. 
Concerning the Manner in which tjie Accompanist should Read a Score in 
order to grasp its Substance and its Details. 4. The Mechanism of Ac- 
companiment. 5. Concerning the Influence of the Accompanist on the 
Vocalist. ,6. On Difference of Style.' 7. Oii ^:he Accompaniment of Early 
Music without Orchestra, the Duets and Trios of Clari, Durante, Handel 
and the Psalms of Marcello. 8. On the Reproduction of Ancient Orches- 
tral Aooompanimenta. 9. On the Modern Style of Accompaniment. 10. On 
Mozart, Cherubini, Mehul, Spontini, Rossini and the Modern School. 11. 
Conelusion. 

This popular and useful book might Ijave been entitled " The Art of 
Making Arrangements for the Organ or Pianoforte from Full Orchestral 
and other Scoro-^,.^" li contains all that is necessary to know upon this 
subject. 
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MODERN ORGAN BUILDING. Being a Practical Explan- 
ation and Description of the Whole Art oF Organ Con- 
struction, with Especial Regard to- Pneumatic Action. 
Together with Chapters on Tuning, Voicing, etc. By 
Walter and Thomas Lewis (Orrjan Builders). With 76 
Illustrations Drawn to Scale and Reproduced from 
Actual Working Drawings, together with Diagrams, 
^ Tables, etc. 4to, cloth, 7s. (id. 19 1 

The Authors" Preface reads : 

" In writing- this treatise our aim has been to explain in a compro- 
hensive and practical manner the mysteries of the np-to-date organ. That 
is to say the twentieth century organ, the embodiment of the experience 
of -the -past. 

■ ** The tracker prgan has not been touched upon, for it has an extensive 
literature of its own. 

" A word on the drawings hereby published will not prove out of plare. 
Although it requires a certain amount of experience in order to ' read ' a 
drawing quickly and easily, those reproduced in the pages of this work 
should ' present no difficulties to anyone acquainted by sight with organ 
mechanism. To those with little pr np knowledge of, the subject, but 
desirous of learning, the course is obvious. They must make the acquaint- 
ance of some ardent amateur or professional organ builder, and solicit 
explanations. 

" The acoustical portion of the work is based upon . the exposition -of 
acoustics as left by the Professors Helmholtz and Tyndall. 

" .A. lengthy list of organ stops has not been included, for the reason that 
in this work we have gone more into -the. actual me^thods of producing the 
various qualities -of tone, than into the assembling of vague names-, and 
more or less indefinite descriptions, of the almost-endless varieties of stops. 
" As the merit ef a preface is in being short,' we will conoludo with the 
earnest hope that this attempt, despite its imperiections, will §-0 some way 
towards clearing up the doubt and uncertainty which still- clings around 
the pneumatie and electro-pneumatic organ." 

SOME CONTINENTAL ORGANS (Ancient and Modern) and 
their Makers. With Specifications of many of "the fine 
Examples in Ger2"uiy and Switzerland. By James I. 
Wedgbwood. PoEt 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Contains specification and a brief critique of some of the famous old 
Continental organs as they exist at the present day. Describes also several 
up-to-date Continental origans. Amongst other organs particulars are 
given of those at Ha,arlem, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Frankfurt, Heidcl- 
burg, Ulm, Stuttgart, Einsiedeln, Strassburg and Antwerp. This work 
forms a valuable supplement to Hopkini' and Bimbault's great treatise. 
■ '."Mr. Wedgewood- remarks on all details such as workmanship, ton?, 
peculiarities of mechanism, cost, etc. We thoroughly reoommend the book 
to those who are interested in organs."— Bazaar. 

THE PEDAL ORGAN. Its History, Design and Control. 
By Thomas Casson. With folding Diagram. 876. 
sewed, Is. net. 
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THE ORGAN FIFTY YEARS HENCE. A Study of its 
Development in the Light of its Past History and 
Present Tendencies, By Francis Bttbgbss, F.SA.y 
Scot. 8vo, Is. net. 
." All organists should read Mr. Francis Bargees' lecture on * The Organ 
Fifty Years Hence.' We have every sympathy for the opinions Mr. 
Burgess expresses, though we have our doubts as to whether the un- 
popularity of electric action is not fully justified, etc."— TAe Church 
Union Gazette. 

" Gives us an excellent summary of what has been and is being done 
towards improvement in organ construction and tone, and his criticisms 
are always sound and convincing." — Glasgow Herald. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ORGAN BUILDING. By K 

E. Robertson. "With Working Drawings and Appen- 
dices for ready calculation of all parts. Text in one 
vol. Bemy 8vOj and numerous plates in a royal 4to 
i^ol. 2 volumes, 31s. 6d. net. 

" ilany books upon Organ Building have been published in recent years, 
but for fulness of information not one approaches Mr. Robertson's work, 
wherein practical details and directions are given in every department of 
Organ construction. The book is of course based upon old Don Bedos' 
famous work, and contains the most valuable portion of Dr. Topfer's Ger- 
man treatise, together with his learned diagrams and illustrations."— 
Hermann Smith's " The Making of Sound In the Organ and In the Or- 
chestra." W. Reeves. 

MODERN ORGAN TUNING. The How and Why, Clearly 
Explaining the Nature of the Organ Pipe and the 
System of Equal Temperament, Together with an His- 
toric Record of the Evolution of the Diatonic Scale 
from the Greek Tetrachord. By Hermann Smith. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, B'J, 
" The greatest authority on acoustical matters connected with org-ao 
pipes who bas ever lived."— G. A. Aodslex in his Art o/ Organ Building. 
■■' I liave read ' Modern Organ Tuning ' with great interest. It is a 
book of value and should find appreciative readers. It should be a hand- 
book with students of the organ and organ tuning."— A. J. Hipkins. 

'* Simple nontechnical terms set out with an attractiveness and lucidity 
I have never seen surpassed the history of the evolution of the diatonic 
scale from the Greek tetrachord * * * by no means intended for organ 
students alone * * the historical explanations add to the fascination of 
this volume." — Daily Telegraph. 

" The book is just such another as its author's similar manual on the 
tuning of pianos,' a workmanlike handbook; full of sound practical advice 
for the craftsmen concerned."— 5co£smon. 

*' Recommended to the notice of organists with the fullest confidence that 
they would derive both pleasure and profit from its T^f^rxtsal." —Scottish 
Guardian. 
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RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL: A New Edition/ 
Carefully Revised. The Pedal Part printed on a Separ- 
ate Staff, and the Preface, Remarkp and Technical 
Terms translated from the German expressly for this 
Edition by John Hiles. The Six Books Complete, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, ob. folio, 10s. 6d. 
net (issued at 20s.), or the six parts 7s. 6d. net (issued 
at 6s. each), parts sold separately. 
The best edition ever published of this Grand Classical work. No other 
edition will bear comparison with it for care and skill in editing, nor for 
beftaty of engraving and excellence of printing. One special merit of this 
edition is that the bar lines aro bold, and that they are drawn right through 
tjie Hcore, instead of through each staff, as was the custom in days gone by. 
The student who will take the trouble to test this edition against any 
o^her, will at once perceive the advantage he gains from this clear and 
distinct style of " barring " ; to an advanced performer the matter may be 
perhaps of less importance, but even he cannot fail to appreciate the com- 
fort of increased legibility. 

As a royal road to thorough and sound Organ Playing in all styles, there 
is no other School which will bear comparison with this : a Beginner 
can follow no better course than to go through it slowly. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ORGAN, ORGANISTS AND 
SERVICES OF THE CHAPEL OF ALLEYN'S COL- 
LEGE, Dulwich. With Extracts from the Diary of the 
Pounder. By W. H Stocks. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 

THE EARLY ENGLISH ORGAN BUILDERS and their 

WorkSi from the loth Century to the Period of the Great 

Rebellion. An Unwritten Chapter on the History of 

the Organ. By Dr. E. F. Rimbaolt. Well printed. 

» With woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF MENDELSSOHN'S ORGAN WORKS. A 

Study of their Structural Features. For the Use of 
Students. By Joseph W. G. Hathaway, Mus. B. Oxon., 
127 Musical Examples. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown 
8vo, bevelled cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE MAKING OF SOUND IN THE ORGAN AND IN THE 
ORCHESTRA. With many illustrations. By Hermann 
Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. In the Press. 
Highly recommended by the late A. J, Hipkins. 

ORGANIST'S QUARTERLY JOURNAL of Original Composi- 
tions. Edited by Dr. W. Spark, 5s. per part. New 
Series Volume, 160 large pages, oblong folio, bound in 
cloth, 18s. 
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THE ORGAN PARTS OF MENDELSSOHN'S ORATORIOS 
AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS. Analytically Con- 
sidered. By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus, Doc, 
F.B.G.O. With numerous Musical Example^..' Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS ANALYSED. 

By J. Bboadhouse. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth^ 2s. 6d. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. By 

Dudley Bdce. New Edition with Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, sewe<3, Is. net. 
CATECHISM for the. Harmonium and AmjBricfip Organ. B.y 
■loHN Hubs. Post 8vo, sewed. Is. 

REFORM IN ORGAN BUILDING. By Thomas Casson. 
Crown 8.V0, sewed, 6d. 



THE MUSICAL STANDARD. A Weekly. Newspa|)ep for 
Musicians, Professional and Amateur. Established 
nearly Half a Century. The Organ of no Clique. In- 
dependent Criticism,?. Correspotfdents in' all Parts of 
the World. Translations of Important Articles from 
the foreign musical press. Illustrated Supplement 
every week. "The Violin and String World" given 
with the number the last Saturday of each month. 
Price Twopence (by post, 2id.). Annual Subscription, 
10s. lOd., 6 months, 5s. 5d., 3 months, 2s. 9d. (Abrdlid, 
12 months, 13s., 6 months, 6s. 6d.) Terms for Adver- 
tisements on application to the Manager. Cases for 
binding. Is. 6d. net (by post, Is. 9d.). 
Portraits of celebrated muBicians are g-iven from time to time in "The 
Musical Standard." Price 2d. each. List of Portraits that have. already 
appeared sent post free on application. - ' ' 
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THE ART OF TEACHING PIANOFORTE PLAYING. A 

Systematised Selection of Practical Suggestions for 
You.ng Teachers and Students. By J. Alfred John- 
stone. Author of *' Piano Touch, Phrasing and Inter- 
.pretation/' *' Modern Tendencies and Old Standards 
in Musical Art/' etc. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Many pianiata who add to concert playing the laTooura of ft teacher ; 
many youTng atudents about to enter , upon the duties of tho tcacliing 
profession as their life'a labour ; and indeed, not a few of tlioeo who have 
spent years at the work of g-iTing lessons in pianoforte playing, fail to 
achieve the success their abilities deserve, simply for the lack ol aome 
clear, systematic practical knowledge of the art of teaching. In this 
volinne methods are suggested, hints are offered, principles and -rules are 
formulated, courses of study are sketched ou#; and all these are eu£&- 
ciehtly general and varied to furnish a useful guide for the teacher 
without circumscribing his individual genius or rui^ning any risk of 
stunting his development. 

" Every teacher of a ^raotical mind will, of course, desire to poseess a 
work of this kind," — The Music Student. , 

" The work of one who is both an experienced instructor and a thorougk 
musician." — Nottingham Guardian. 

'* The most comprehensive handbook ^ for teachers that we know . . 
the chapter on finger exercises is excellent." — The Literary World. 

" To read this book thoroughly is to a pianist a liberal education . . . 
the most comprehensive handbook, for piano professors wc have ever met- 
with." — Cheltenham Examiner. 

" Gives good advice on every essential point .... it is because such 
teachers as the author have emerged, that English pianists have arrived, 
at celebrity." — Birmingham Gazette and Express. 

"The two. main practical divisions, technique and interpretation, occupy 
a space which their high importance requires .... anything that 5Jr. 
Johnstone now takes upon himself to pen concerning the piano and its 
surrounding attributes is looked at twice at least." — The Register^ 
Adelaide. 

'SText books on the teaching' of music are at present very few in num- 
ber, and Mr. Johnstone's eminently practical treatise is a valuable addi- 
tion to the pianoforte student's ■ library .... the arrangement of the 
book is the best possible proof of the author's ability as a master of 
method .... we congratulate Mr. Johnstone on his work, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most valuable contributions to •the literature of 
pianoforte teaching, and should be in the library of every earnest teacher 
and student." — Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

AN ESSAY on the Theory and Practice of Tuning in General, 
and on Sehiebler's Invention of Tuning Pianofortes 
and Organs by the Metronome in Particular. Trans- 
lated by A. Wehrh.4N. Crown 8vo, sewed, Js. 

PRACTICE REGISTER for Pupil's Daily ^ Practice. A 
Specimen, Id., or Is. per 100. 
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REEVES' VAMPING TUTOR. Art of Extemporaneous Ac- 
companiment, or Playing by Ear op the Pianoforte 
Rapidly Enabling anyone having an Ear for Music (with 
or without any knowledge of Musical Notation) to Ac- 
uuuipauy with Equal Facility in any Key with Prac- 
tical Examples. By Francis Tatlor. New Edition, 
to which is added Instructions for Accompaniment 

• with Equal Facility in every Key illustrated by Ex- 
amples. Folio, 2s. 

PIANOFORTE TEACHER'S GUIDE. By L. Plaidt. Trans- 
lated by Fanny Raymond Rittbr. Crown 8vp, boards, 
Is. 

" Evidently written by a pianist who is a thorough-master of his instru- 
ment as well as a good tenoher."— Educational Times. 

" Some of the finest pianists of the day owe much of their teohnioal 
facility to Plaidy's excellent method."— Bazoor. 

REEVES' THE POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Instruc- 
tions, Scales, Exercises, Tunes. Folio, Is. 

THE ART OF TUNING THE PIANOFORTE, A New and 

Comprehensive Treatise to Enable the Musician to Tune 
his Pianoforte upon the System founded on the Theory 
of Equal Temperament. By Hermann Smith. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, 2s. 

Readers will welcome this note of approval signed by A. J. Hipkins, a 
name long associated with the Pianoforte and familiar to most musicians 
in the musical literature of the present time. No better voucher could be 
desired, of the fair claims of this little book upon the reader's attention and 
confidence. " I have had the privilege of reading the proofs of. Mr. Her- 
mann Smith's clear and exhaustive treatise on Pianoforte Tuning, and I 
am satisfied that for the professional tuner, or the amateur who desires to 
understand the subject and put the knowledge he acquires into practice, 
there is no book upon it yet published that may be compared with it. I 
recommend all tuners or would-be tuners to study this unpretending and 
excellent work, wherein the theory is laid down in clear and correct terms, 
and the practice, as far as this is possible, is indicated judiciously." 

THE DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES for Rapidly Developing 
an Artistic Touch in Pianoforte Playing, carefully Ar- 
ranged, Classified and Explained by Amy Fay (Pupil 
of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt and Deppe). Folio, English 
Fingering, Is. 6d. (Continental Fingering, Is. 6d.) r 
The Musical Times says : — We are asked by a well-known pianist to say 
that Herr Emil Sauer was trained up to Ma seventeenth year on the Deppe 
system and that he owes his wonderful technique almost solely to that 
method * * * Our correspondent adds that Herr Sauer speaks as enthusias 
tically of the Deppe method as did Miss Amy Fay. 
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PIANO TOUCH, PHRASING AND INTERPRETATION. By 

J. Alfred Johnstone {author of "The Art of Teaching 
Piano Playing," etc.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Ws oan unreservedly recommend this book to all musical people who 
are pianists." — Cheltenham Examiner. 

" This is a book of rare educational excellence— the work of an expert 
of acknowledged standing and experience, who possesses not only a very 
complete knowledge of his subject, but also the faculty of expressing 
himself in clear and unmistakable terms." — Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

" Valuable hints on phrasing." — Freejnan's Journal. 

" A thoughtful and instructive discussion of many vexed questions of musi- 
cal taste and particularly o£ musical execution, with a special reference to 
the inner mysteries whereby the piano is made to talk to you." — Scotsman. 

" Without any difhculty, the author disposes of most of the cant about 
* touch ' and shows that the so-called mystery is only a mutter of proper 
technique. Willingly would I quote from the text, only I think it better 
for the reader to get the book and go through it quietly, marking his 
favourite passages for future reference." — The Musical Star. 

" The aid he gives to the student in search of the best annotated edi- 
tions of works is invaluable." — Sheffield Daily Independent. 

"Deals at some length with the technique of pianoforte-playing." — 
Yorkshire Post. 

TECHNICAL STUDY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING (Deppe's Principles). By 0. A. Eheen- 
FBCHTEE. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Contents:— Position — Arm— Wrist — Fingers; Touch (Tone Production); 
Legato ; Equality of Tone ; Tension and Contraction ; Fivo Finger Excr. 
cises ; Skips ; The Scale ; Arpeggio Chords ; Firm Chords ; High Raising of 
the Arm ; Melody and its Accompaniment ; Connection of Firm Chords ; 
The Tremolo ; The Shake (Trill) ; The Pedal ; Fingering. 

A detailed and exhaustive exposition of Deppe's prmoiples of the Piano- 
forte teohnio in all its features, notably with regard to touch and pas- 
sage playing, showing the immense advantage to be gained by their appli- 
cation, from the elementary to the higher stag-cs of technical development. 

A piano-student writes : — " Most useful. I am always re reading and 
studying it. It has helped me a lot." 

A professional musician who studied after this method, writes in an issue 
of the Musical Standard as follows : " I am sure many must have felt with 
me that the old system of teaching was useless for the production of a 
technique fit to grapple with the appalling difSoulties of much of the music 
of the modern romantic school of composers. Let all whom are ambitious 
to overcome such difficulties attack them on the lines laid down by C. A. 
Ehrenfechter, and I am convinced they will find, as I have done, their 
desires realised in a most astonishing manner." 

PIANO TEACHING. Advice to Pupils and Young Teachers. 

By F. Le Couppet (Prof, in the Conservatqj-y of Music, 

Paris, etc.) Translated from the Third Frmich Edition 

by M. A. BiERSTADT. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

" Well worthy of perusal both by young teachers and pupils. The book 

contains sound advice, particularly applicable to the study of Pianoforte 

playing."— W. H. Webbe in The Pianist's A. B. C. 
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WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS. How ta Play them with 
UndGrstanding, Expression and Effect. By Chaelbs 
AV. Wilkinson. First Series. Containing 26 Articles 
dealing with the Works of Binding, Scarlatti, Paderew- 
ski, Handel, Rubinstein, Scharwenka, Schumann, 
Godard, Delibes, etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Contents of the First Series :— Sinding, Eustle of Spring. SciULAlll, 
Paatorale e Capriccio. Paderewskt, Minuet in 6. Handel, Harmonious 
Blacksmith. Rudinsteik, Jilelofly in F. Schakwenka, Polish Dance. 
Schumann, NachtstUoke. Goi>aiid, Mazurka. Delibes, Pizzicati from 
Sylvia. Gbieg, Wedding Day at Troldhangeii. Elgab, Salut d'Amour. 
Padebewski, Jtelodie. Raff, La Fileuse. Tchaikovsky, Troika. Godabd, 
Bcrger' et Bergbres. Chaminadb, Pierrette. Moszkowski, Ktincelles. ' 
Padebewski, Minuet in ' A Major. Qsieg, Norwegian Bridal Procession. 
Liszt, Eegata Voneziana. Chaminade, Automne. SIoszkowski, Serenata. 
Lack, Valso Arabesque. Schumann, Arabeske. Chopin, Etude in G Flat. 
Ddband, First Valse. 

Second Series, Dealing with Works by Schumann, Schiitt, 
Bubinstein, Chopin, Heller, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, 
Dvorak, Beudel, Grieg, Wach, Guttmann, Jensen, 
Chaminade, Sibelius and Mendelssohn. Uniform with 
above. Is. 

Third Series, Dealing with Works by Lavallee, Rheinberger, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Henselt, Schiitt, Moszkowski, 
Strauss, MacDowell, Schubert, Schumann, Durand,,. 
Scott, Hoffmann, Stiehl, Beethoven, Grieg and 
Chaminade. Uniform with above, Is. 

Draws one's attention to the beauties in a piece, explains difficulties here . 
and there, draws attention to a pedal effect and any peculiarity of finger- 
ing, and generally gives all the information a professor is expected to 
give to his pupils. 

" Described in detail in a manner to be understood by the youngest 
student, and with a ohairm that mudt ensure the popularity of the bodk." 
—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

" In plain language free from technicalities proffers valuable help to the 
budding piano aoloist."^Leicester Mail. 

DELIVERY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAYmG, On 

Rhythm, Measure, Phrasing, Tempo. By C. A. Eheen- 

FECHTBR. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 
" Deals with rhythm, measure, phrasing and tempo as applied to piano- 
forte playing * * exj)lains the difference between the. subjective and objec- 
tive in delivery and expresses his opinion that a performanOe of the horn 
artist must of necessity be subjective, while the wavering, undecided; and 
uninsnixed amateur vf'ill be safest in giving an altogether objective render- 
ing. The section- with reference to accent is pi4i:icularly good. There are 
numerous illustrations from the works of the masters."- — W. H. Webbe lu 
JIhe Pianist's A. B. G. 
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HANDBOOK TO CHOPIN'S WORKS. Giving a Detailed 
Account of all the Compositions of Chopin. Short 
Analyses for the Piano Student and Critical Quota- 
tions from the Writings of Well-Known Musical 
Authors. By G. C. Ashton Jonson. The Whole 
Forming a Complete Guide for Concert-Goers, Pianists 
and Pianola-Players, also a Short Biography, Critical 
Bibliography and a Chronological List of Works, etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Will be found equajly useful and helpful to coneert-goerB, for whom it 
forms a permanent analytical programme, to pianists, and to those ama- 
teurs of music who can now, owing- to the pianola, pursue for the first 
time a systematic and co-ordinated study of Chopin's works, a delight 
hitherto denied to them owing to their inability to read or play the more 
diflfioult compositions. 

" Here in one compact volume, is all that it is necessary to know about 
Chopin and his works except by the leisured enthusiast • • • Each separ- 
ate opus is placed in its proper sequence, and attached to them are brief 
extracts, again from very n-any writings, together with Mr. Ashton 
Jonson's own lucid criticisms. ' The task is well done ; nothing has ap- 
parently been left oui that ought to have been p^i* i°> ^^^ never once 
can our anther be accused of being tedious. The book should be greatly 
studied by all." — Daily Chronicle. 

" We would go further and welcome this carefully compiled handbook 
in the interests of all musicians." — Daily Telegraph. 

" It 18 obvious to us that Mr. Jonson has done exceedingly well, ana it 
-is to be hoped that the many lovers of Chopin will reward his labours by 
purchasing his clever, eminently practical and highly interesting and 
instructive handbook." — Musical Standard. 

" A most useful addition to Chopin literature in the English language." 
— Musical Times. 

" A volume full of interest and instruction, even for those who think 
they know their Chopin well already." — Truth. 



TECHNICAL AND THEORETICAL. 

MODERN CHORDS EXPLAINED. (The Tonal Scale in 
Harmony.) By Abthde G. Potter. AVith Musical Ex- 
amples from the "Works of C. Debussy, Richard Strauss 
and Granville Bantook. 8vo, limp cloth, Is. (paper 
cover, 6d. net). 
" Well worth reading . . . writes with conviction, and his observations 

on modern harmony, with examples ranging from Pnrcell to Stranas and 

Debussy, should interest every musician."— Daiij/ Ma!!. 
" Will undoubtedly interest tliose students of harmony who liave bcoi 

striving: to analyse chords for wliicll there seemed to be no solution on tin- 

diatonio scale." — Irish Treshytciian. 

THE HARMONISING OF MELODIES. A Text-Book for 

Students and Beginners. By H.. C. Banister. Third 

Edition, with numerous Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, 

limp cloth, 2s. 

Chapteks:— Introductory, The Eeaouroes of Harmony; Harmonising with 
Common Chords Only, General Principles ;' Couplets of Common Chords: 
Plan, Hhythmical Structure, Phrases, Cadences ; Cadences in Connection 
with Modulation, Melodies in the Minor Mode ; Continuity, Congruity with 
Words ; Illustrations of Harmonising the same Melody in Different Ways 
with Changed Mode ; Florid Melodies, Unessential Notes, Different Forms 
of Harmonising; Pianoforte Accompaniment to a Melody; Arpeggio Au- 
eompaniment ; Accidentals and Chromatic Passing NoteSj A Caution, 
Summary. 

EXERCISES IN VOCAL SCORE READING. Collected from 
the Works of Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Barcroft, Redford, Peter Gorton, Byrd, Gibbons, Croft, 
Rogers, Boyce, etc. Tor Students preparing for the 
R.C.O. and other Examinations. By James Lyon, 
Mus.Doc. Oxon. 4to, paper covers, 3s. 

Although there are boolcs on vocal score -jreading in existence, the author 
has found the exercises contained in this book — taleen from the worlcs of 
writers of the early contrapuntal school — of the greatest possible value in 
his private teaching, and he ventures to think that students preparing 
for diplomas where vocal score rending is required, will welcome such b 
soUection as this 

EXERCISES IN FIGURED BASS AND MELODY HAR- 
MONIZATION. By Dr. James Lyon. 4to, paper 
covers, 2s. 

EXAMPLES OF FOUR PART WRITING FROM FIGURED 
BASSES AND GIVEN MELODIES. 4to, paper covers, 

4s. 
These exercises are printed in open score so as to be of use in score 
reading tests. This volume forms a key to " E.xeroises in Figured Bass " 
by the same autbo 
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HOW TO COMPOSE. A Practical Guide to the Composi- 
tion of all Works within the Lyric Form, and which 
include the Valse, Gavotte, Mazurka, Polonaise, 
March, Minuet, and all Ordinary Dance Forms ; as also 
the Nocturne, Impromptu, Berceuse, Reverie and 
Similar Characteristic Pieces. By Edwin Evans, 
Senior, F.B.C.O. (author of "The Relation of Tchai- 
kovsky to Art-Questions of the Day," "A Handbook to 
Brahms' Works," "The Modal Accompaniment to 
Plain Chant," etc.). With 60 Musical Examples. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (paper. Is. 6d. net). 

This work is a store of the most valuable and praotioal musical know- 
ledge, BO oondensed as to be of immense utility for its purpose. 

The plan adopted is that of gradually developing a full composition 
under the reader's own observation ; and of explaining to him every 
feature as it occurs in such plain terms that the merest average musical 
knowledge is alone required for its comprehension. The principles of 
this little book aie in complete accord with those of the very highest 
authorities ; and full indices have been provided in order to bring every 
fact of its contents within instant reach. Independently of composition 
it is of special interest to the general reader ; whilst to the musician and 
student it is invaluable. This work is based upon the analogy of the 
above to lyrical poetry ; advantage being taken of the reader's knowledge 
of the latter. 

" A daring subject to tackle, and one that in most cases would be 
better left alone. AVe must confess that we opened the book feeling very 
sceptical ; but the author — who is well known as one of the most thought- 
ful of our musical litterateurs — has handled his subject in a manner that 
compels our admiration. To the young musician who feels that he has 
something to say, we strongly advise the immediate purchase of this 
thoughtful and distinctly practical treatise. It will save him from that 
loose, meandering, formless music so characteristic, unfortunately, of 
many of the early works of our young composers." — Aberdeen Daily 
Journal, 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. By 

Dk. Dudley Buck. Sixth Edition, with the Pronunciation 
of each Term accurately given. Edited and Revised by 
A. Whittingham, Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. (paper, 6d.) 

A most valuable and useful little book to all musical people. The method 
adopted for giving the correct pronunciation of each term is most concise 
and clear. 

HARMONY, EASILY AND PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED. 

Presenting in a,Simple Manner the Elementary Ideas as 
well as the Introduction to the Study of Harmony. 
With about 300 Musical Examples and Exercises. By 
Paul Colbeeg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper. Is.) 
August Wilhelmj says ; — " This work is distinguished by brevity and 
clearness I most warmly recommend it." 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF GREGORIAN MUSIC. By Fkancis 
Burgess, F.S,A., Scot, Crown 8vo, 6d. 

PlainsoDg or Greg-orian Muaic, is the generic name given to that great 
system of ecGlesiastical melody formulated by the primitive Church and 
retained in later ages as the official chaut for use during the moat solemn 
acts of Christian worship. As a system it represents the accumulated 
knowledge of several centuries usually accounted great by those who 
respect tradition and whilst its peculiar and characteristic solemnity 
marks it out as an ideal form of sacred music which the modern composer 
may study with profit. 

" An entertaining and instructive brochure." — Burton Daily Mail. 

" A v^ry clear and concise treatise." — Liverpool Daily Post. 

EXERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC, A 

Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Fourth Edition, 
Part I. Price 9d. Part II., price Is. Crown 8vo, 
sewed (2 parts complete in cloth, 2s. 4d.) 

Contents of Part I.— 1. Pitch. 2. Length of Sounds. 3. Time. 4. Time 
and Accent. 5. Intervals. 6. Scales. 7. Transposition. 8. Syncopation. 9. 
Sig-ns and Abbreviations. 10. Notation. 11. Miscellaneous Questions and 
Exercises. 

Contents of Part II.— 1. Triads. 2, First Inversion of a Triad. 3. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5. Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadences. 8. Dominant Sevenths, etc., etc. 

" We have much praise not only for the general arrangement of the book, 
but for the lucid manner in which the questions are put. The Chapters on 
Time and Accent are exceeding-ly good, and there are some useful exercises 
to accustom the pupil to transposition. We are especially pleased, too, 
with the method of writing incomplete bars, and asking the pupil to supply 
the missing parts with rests; also of requiring notes to be changed into 
rests and rests into notes." — Musical Times. 

THE ART OF MODULATING. A Series of Papers on Modu- 
lating at the Pianoforte. By Henry C Banister. 
With 62 Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

Moreover in writing a composition there is time to think, devise and 
contrive; but that which is the subject of the above vrork Is promptness, 
readiness, and quick thought under special circumstances. 

Not only at examinations — viva voce — but in actual experience, is ability 
required to pass rapidly with very little " prpcess " from one key to 
another. 

" A great portion of the book is taken up vpith analyses of the modula- 
tions employed by the great composers in their most significant works— 
tliese are always scholarly and ingenious and certainly show how by prac- 
tice wedded to adequate knowledge it may be possible to pass rapidly with 
very little of v/hat the writer, calls 'process' from one key to another."— 
London Musical Courier. 

THE STUDENT'S BOOK OF CHORDS. By Pascal Need- 
ham. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
The Author says: — A very large number of music students, executive and 
theoretical, have expressed to me froni time to time a desire for a cheap 
book, in which the chords with their inversions and resolutions are briefly 
and clearl? exDlained. To these students I dedicate this work. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A Book for Beginners. By Dr. 
Wbstbrook. "With Questions and Vocal Exercises. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Cd. (paper, 
Is.) 

Contents T—l. The Staff and its Clefs. 2. Notes and their llests. S. 
Bars and Time. 4. Accidentals. 5. Keys and Scales. .6. Intervals. 7. 
Musical Pitch. 8. Accent. 9. Secondary Signs. 10. Ornaments and Groups 
of Notes. 11. Voices and Scores. 13. Church Modes. 13. Italian and other 
Directions. 14. Foreign Note-Names. 15. Questions. 16. Yocal Exercises 

" His explanations are extremely clear. The questions at the end will 
be found Tery useful." — Musical Times. 

" This little primer is one of the best of its kind, and forma an admir- 
able course of preparation for the local examinations in music ♦ * * * it 
ensures, as far as a book can, an intelligent and thorough grasp of the 
elements of musical knowledge. The questions at the end of the book will 
be found invaluable to teachers." — Journal of Trinity College, Lo^idon. 

HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. By C. F. Kenton. AVith 
numerous Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
(paper. Is.) 

" Mr. Eenyon proves himself an excellent guide ; and indeed we know 
of no other work devoted to the subject with which he has dealt so thor- 
oughly and so successfully." — Glasgow Herald. 

" Points out the paramount importance of being able to play from 
memory. Many useful hints are given on the course of study to be 
adopted." — Morning Post. 

" A most valuable little book of eight chapters, containing valuable 
information on the art of memorising, with many illustratio.'is."^TresCerii 
Morning News. 

" May do much good inducing young pianists to exert their brains to- 
gether with their fingers." — Yorkshire Post. 

HARMONY AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS. 

With Questions and Exercises. By Db. J. H. Lewis. 
Vol. 1, 8vo, boards, cloth back, 5s. 
Ditto, Vol. 2. 8vo, boards, cloth. back, 5s. 

COUNTERPOINT : A Simple and Intelligible Treatise. Con- 
taining the most Important Rules of all Text Books, in 
Catechetical Form ; (Forming an Answer to the Question 
"What is Counterpoint?") Intended for Beadnners. 
By A. Livingstone Hirst. (Beeves' Educational 
Series, No. 6). Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 

THE ART OF MODULATION. A Hand-book Showing at a 
Glance the Modulations from one Key tjo auy Other in 
the Octave, consisting of 1,008 Modulations. For the 
Use of Organists mid Mn.sical Directors Edited by 
Carli Zobller. Third Edition. Roy. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
(paper, 2s. 6d.) 
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HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. With Hints on Writ- 
ing for Strings and Pianoforte Accompaniments. By 
J. Hbnrt Bbidgeb, Mus.Bac, With Musical Examples 
throughout. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The above work deals with, a branch of the subject of Harmony which 
in the past received but scant consideration in the standard treatises ; 
and though of late years works have appeared dealing more or less fully 
with the subject, there are some points which, as the result of many 
years' teaching: experience,- the author considers require to be treated in 
greater detail to afford the students the necessary guidance ; such, for 
example, as the treatment of the cadences and of accidentals. The present 
work is an attempt to supply this, and is almost entirely practical. 

Chaptehs : Method of Study — Cadences and Analysis df Melodies — Final 
Cadences — Middle Cadences — Harmonization with Primary Chords— Domin- 
ant Seventh and Secondary Chords — Use of other Diatonic Discords — Florid 
Melodies — Accidentals, Modulation and Chromatic Chords — Harmonization 
in Three and Five Parts — Part-Writing for Strings — Adding Free Accom- 
paniments. 

" The book is full of musical examples and to facilitate comparison the 
majority of the examples are in the key of C, major or minor."— 
CheltenJiam Examine!'. 

MUSICAL SHORTHAND for Composers, Students of Har- 

mony-j Counterpoint, etc., can be Written very Rapidly 

and IS more Legible than printed Music, Avith Specimens 

from Bach, Handel, Chopin, Wagner, Mendelssohn, 

Spohr, Mozart, etc. By I'rancis Taylor, 14 pages, 

12mo, sewed, 6d. 

*' Composers and Students of Music expend a vast amount of time in mere 

painful mechanism." We have only six totally unlike signs. These from 

their simplicity can be written with great rapidity, one dip of the pen 

sufficing tor an entire page, and the writing being as legible as possible.— 

Preface. 

TRANSPOSITION AT SIGHT. For Students of the Organ 

and Pianoforte. By H. Ernst Nichol. Third Edition, 

with numerous Musical Exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Is. 6d. (paper, Is.) 

There is no need to dwell upon the usefulness or even the necessity of 

transposition to the organist or the accompanist of songs. The practice of 

transposing upon the lines here laid down developes the " mental ear," 

quickens the musical perception and gives ease in «ight-reading ; -as it is 

evident that, if the student can transpose at sight, he will not have much 

difficulty in'merely playing at sight. The author has made free use of the 

tonio sol-fa as well as the did notation in his many musical examnles. 

A FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS, Embodying 
Recent English and Continental Teaching. By Alfred 
Whtttingham. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, sew^d, 2d. 
The two principal objects kept in view in writing this little book were 
Thoroughness of Definition and Regular Order in the arrangement of Sub- 
jects. It differs from all other similar works in that all the technical 
terms in music are introduced in the Answers not in the Questions. / 
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MUSICAL ANALYSIS. A Haiidboot for Students. By 

H. C. Banistbr. With Musical Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

This series of Papers lias not been intended as a Treatise on its bound- 
less subject ; only "illustrative of the way in which students may go to , 
work in the interesting process of Analysis. To work at it is much more 
interesting and improving than to read Analysis already made for them. 
The student should look out for beauties, even of the simpler kind, as 
well as endeavour to solve retondite problems. Try and enjoy the land- 
scape and not merely map out the country. 

" This neatly-got-up volume is indispensable to all atudents of music. It 
is at once thorough and popular, scientific and interesting, and whilst most 
instructive, it is charmingly luminous." — Gentieman's Journal, 

THE STUDENT'S HELMHOLTZ. Musical Acoustics or the 
Phenomena of Sound as Connected with Music. By 
John Bboadhocse. With more than 100 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

'■ In his Preface the author says ;— ' The object of the present book is to 
give, in one vciume, a good general view of the subject to those who can 
neither spare time to read, nor money to buy a number of larg« and 
expensive works." A perusal of the book justifies us in asserting that this 
design is n.ost satisfactorily carried out; and it is not too much to say 
that although the plan of the work excludes the possibility of minutely 
dissecting every subject treated upon, any careful reader may obtain so 
clear an insight into the principle of acoustics, as to enable him not only 
to- pass an examination but to store up a large amount of general know- 
ledge upon the phenomena of musid."— Musical Times.- 

" The Student's Helmholtz will be very useful to many musicians, to 
whom much in Helmholtz's work must appear obscure. I shall recommend 
the book whenever an opportunity offers itself."— Db. Kiiieb. 

This work has Ijeen specially designed for musical students preparing 
for examination. 
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THE VIOLIN AND OLD VIOLIN MAKERS. Being a His- 
torical and Biographical Account of the Violin. By 
A. Mason Clakke, With Facsimiles of Labels used by 
Old Masters and illustrations of a copy of a Gaspare da 
Salo. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net (paper, Is. net). 

The Author in his Preface says : " I set to work with the object of pre- 
senting in a concise form such inforttiation as 1 have thought necessary, 
or at least of interest to every one who elects to take up the violin, either 
as an object of recreation or serious study. In order to facilitate my 
labours, I have consulted the leading British and foreign authorities- on 
the violin and kindred instruments. I have also during many years de* 
voted much time to the inspection and study of genuine old instruments." 

Contents : Part I. — Historical. 1. Introductory and Early English 2. 
Italy. 3. France. 4. Germany. Part II. — Biographical Violin Makers of 
the Old School. 1. Italian, with Labels. 2. German and Tyrolese, with 
Labels. 3. French, with Labels. 4. British, with Label. Part III. — On 
the Development of Classical Music for the Violin and other Stringed 
Instruments. 

THE ART OF HOLDING THE VIOLIN AND BOW AS EX- 
EMPLIFIED BY OLE BULL. His Pose and Method 
proved to be based on true Anatomical Principles. By 
A. B. Crosby, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. Por- 
trait, Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
(paper. Is.) 

Included in the above are some interesting recollections and anecdotes 
of Ole Bull. 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN and other Instruments 
Played on with the Bow from the Remotest Times to the 
Present. Also an Account of the Principal Makers, 
English and Foreign. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Full-page Illustrations and Cuts. By William 
Sandys, F.8.A., and Simon Andrew Fokstee. 390 
pages, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net (published at 14s.) 

INFORMATION FOR PLAYERS, Owners, Dealers and 
Makers of Bow Instruments, Also for String Manu- 
facturers. Taken from Personal Experiences, Studies 
and Observations. By William Hbjp-worih. With Il- 
lustrations of Stainer and Guarnerius Violins and Guage 
of Millimetres and Centimetres, etc. Crov^ 8vo cloth 
2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— The Pegs— Neck— Fingerboard— Bridge— Tail-Piece— Soddle- 
7iolin Helder— Tail pin— Bar— Sound Post— On the Stringino- of Bow In- 
jtruments in General Use— Strings- Bosin— Cleaning of the Instrument and 
the Bridge— Bow— Violin Case— Repairs— PresfTvation— Conclusion 
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TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING. By Karl Coubvoisier. 

With Illustrations. Tenth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(paper. Is.) 

" It IS my opinion that this book will offer material aid to all violin 
players." — JOicHiM. 

■'As far as words, aided by diagrams, can make clear so practical i 
subject as the playing of a musical instrument, this little book leaves 
nothing to be desired. The author, who was a pupil of Joaohim, has 
treated the subject in a most thorough manner, and we can highly recom- 
mend his little book."— Educational Times. 

"Illustrated in the clearest possible manner, by really admirable 
drawings. — Graphic. 

" Courvoisier, a pupil of Joachim, has aimed at presenting an exposition 
of the methods of that great master, in which attempt he has, according 
to Herr Joachim's own explicit declaration, been very successful."— 
ScoUman. 

" A most thorough exposition of everything connected with this difficult 
instrument." — Schoolmaster. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE VIOLIN and all other Bow Instruments. To- 
gether with an Account of the most Celebrated Makers 
and of the Genuine Characteristics of their Instruments. 
By J. A. Otto, with Additions by J. Bishop. With 
Diagrams and Plates. Fourth Edition, further En- 
larged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Contains instructions for the repair, preservation and bringing out the 

tone of instruments ; tracing model for violin, mutes and fiddle holders ; 

list of classical works for stringed instruments. This work is especially 

valuable for makers of violins. 

HOW TO PLAY THE FIDDLE. For Beginners on the 
Violin. By H. W. and G. Grbsswell. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper, Is.) 

JOACHiu says : — " Contains many useful hints about violin playing." 
Contents :— "General and Introductory — On Teaching the Violin — On In- 
struction Books — On Practice — Relating to the Purchase of a Violin — lin- 
portance of Baying a Oood One — How to Set about Securing a good Violin 
—The Merits of Old Fiddles, Age and Use— The Testing or Making Trial 
of a Fiddle — Preservation and Repair of Violins — General and Historical — 
Few Short Remarks of a General Character — Short History of Some Cele- 
brated Violin Makers — The Sound Bar and the Sound Post— The Bridge— 
JL Few Words on the Pegs, Mute, Resin and Fingerboard — The Striiijjs— 
The Mode of Stringing — The Bow— Bowing — The Method of Tuning the 
Violin — Soiae Rules to be Observed in Playing — Qouble Stopping— Har- 
monics — Remarks on the Shift— The Shake — On Playing with an Accom- 
paniment — Concluding Observations. 

" We can cordially recommend this clever little work to all who are 
studying the violin." — Graphic. 

FACTS ABOUT FIDDLES. Violins Old and New. By J. 
BEOADHorsB. Fourth Edition. X^Jrown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
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THE VIOLIN, Its History and Construction. Illustrated 
and Described from all Sources. Together with a List 
of Tyrolese and Italian Makers. With Twenty-nine Il- 
lustrations and Folding Example of the First Music 
Issued for the Lute, Viol and Voice. From the German, 
of AiiEiE and Niederheitman. By John Bboadhousb:. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
" The learned and instructive treatise of Abele, skilfrilly rendered by 
J. Broadhouse and supplemented by a version of Niedcrlioitmann's list of 
Italian and Tyrolese violin makers, a compilation invaluable to collectors 
and connoisseurs of rare fiddles * * • a work wlfioli forms a noteworthy 
addition to the small numoor of English books upon this' intcrecting 
subject." — Seotavian. 

The importance of this work lias been long- rccog-niscd on the Continent, 
where it is eagerly sought for at a high price. The above is a fnll trans- 
lation, special attention has been given to a proper rendering of technical 
portions. 

HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN, Practically Treated. liy .J. 
Bboadhousb. New and Revised Edition. AVith 47 Il- 
lustrations and Folding Plates and many Diagrams, 
Figures, etc. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Contents : — Introduction — The Parts of the Tiolin— On the Selection of 
Wood — The Tools Required — The Models — Tlie Mould — The Side.pieces and 
Side Linings— The Back— Of the Belly— The Thickness of the Back and 
Belly— The Bass Bar— The Purfling— The Neck— The Finger-Board— The 
Nut and String Guard — Varnishing and Polishing — Varnishes and Colour- 
ing Matter — The Varnish — A Mathematical Method of Constructing the 
Outline — The Remaining Accessories of the Violin. 

This new edition has had the advantaa-e of being revised throughout by 
a celebrated violin maker. 

THE VIOLIN AND STRING WORLD. Monthly (in Continu- 
ation of " The Violin Times.") With Portrait Supple- 
ments. Annual Subscription 2s. 6d. (Abroad 3s.) 

SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT 
PIANISTS. See "Biographical Section." 

STRADIVARIUS. By Petis. See " Biographical Section." 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. See "Bio- 
graphical Section." 

VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY and its German Origin. 
By Dr. E. Schebek. Translated by W. E. Lawson. 
Second Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 2s. (p3.per„ Is.) 

HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS and other Musical Instruments. 
By Alerei) p. Common. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. (paper. Is.) 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. A Series 

of Popular Papers. By Whitfield Waed, A.M., M.D. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (paper. Is.). 

Contents : Anatomical Structure of the Throat ; What we see with the 

Laryngoscope ; How we Sing ; How we Breathe ; How to take Care of the 

Toioe ; Hints to Toice Builders ; How the Voice is Destroyed ; Common 

Throat Afleotions of Singers, together with their Treatment, etc. 

TWELVE LESSONS ON BREATHING AND BREATH CON- 
TROL. For Singe^rs, Speakers and Teachers. By Geo. 

E. Thorp. Crown 8vo,' limp cloth, Is. '' 

TWENTY LESSONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VOICE. For Singers, Speakers and Teachers. By 
Geo. E. Thorp. Crown 8vo, limp cjoth. Is. 
Mr. Thorp's two books have from time to time been recommended by 

Tarioua eminent vocal specialists as giving practical aid and advice for 

the training, care and development of the voice. They are free from any 

hiased " syittem " or " discovery." 

TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF BOY'S VOICES. With 
Examples and Exercises and Chapters on Choir-Organ- 
ization. Compiled for the Use of Choirmasters. By 
George T. Fleming. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

GRADUATED COURSE OF EXERCISES FOR BOY 
CHORISTERS. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
For Use in Conjunction with Above. By G. T. 
Fleming. 4to, album, sewed, Is. 

— '■ Ditto, Boy's Voice Part only, 6d. 

69 MUSICAL HINTS TO CLERGYMEN. Management of 
Breath, Classification of Male Voices, Management of 
the Voice, The Service. With twenty specially written 
Exercises. By Geo. F. Grover. Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. 

SOME FAMOUS SONGS. An Art Historical Sketch. By 

F. R. RiTTER. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

HOW TO MANAGE A CHORAL SOCIETY. By N. Kilbuen, 
Mus. Bac. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
6d. ' . - 

HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. By E. Philp, 

Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
•■ It would be difficult to find a casket of brighter gems than those which 
lie within the cover of this little work."—IlhtstratBd London News. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO PERFECT 
VOICE PRODUCTION. By H. Travers Adams, B.A. 
8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 
This work is eapeoiallj intended for students and is divided into seotioni, 
auob as Vibration, Brealcs and Ueg:iBters, The Speaking Toice, Attack, 
Praotical Application, Breathing-, Inspiration, Final Exeroise in Inspira- 
tion, Expiration, AotiTe or Forced Inspiration, Completion of Breathing, 
Practice of Sounds. Placing;, Classification of Voices. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLORID SONG. Or Sentiments 
on the Ancient and Modern Singers. By P. F. Tosi. 
Translated by Mr. Galliard. With folding Musical 
Examples. 184 pages. A Reprint of this Celebrated 
Book, first published in 1743. Crown 8vo, boards with 
vellum-like back, price 5s. (pub. 10s). 
Uocommended to all Students of the Italian Method of Singing by the 
late Charles Lnnn. 

" The readers of the Etude have frequently been treated to quotations 
from this remarkable work. To the teacher and student of singing it has 
a peculiar message. It stands for all that is sound and final in the phil- 
osophy of singing and shows that the ffisthetios and morals of the art are 
changeless. Those who need a healthful mental stimulus should read this 
reprint of a work that represents the best thought and practice of the 
old Italian singers and singing masters." — The Etude. 

" It is a practical treatise on singing in which the aged teacher em- 
bodies his own 'experience and that of his conteinporaries at a time when 
the ai-t was probably more thoroughly taught than it has ever been since. 
Many of its remarks would still be highly useful." — Grove's Dictionary df 
Manic and Musicians. 

CATECHISM OF PART SINGING. And the Choral Services. 
By John Hiles. Third Edition. Thick post 8vo, 
sewed, price Is. 
Advice to singers on every point of interest in reference to the vocal 
organs. 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOWEL ENUNCIATION. By 

F. F. Mewbtjrn Levibn. Diagrams by Arthur C. Beh- 
KEN'^. Post Svo, sewed, 6d. 

VOCAL EXERCISES FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. By De. 

Westdhook. Post 8vo, sewed, 2d. 

RUDIMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC. With 42 Preparatory 
Exercises. Rounds and Songs in the Treble Clef. By 
T. Mee Pattison. Second Edition. Post Svo, sewed, 2d. 



WAGNEE. 

JUDAISM IN- MUSIC. Being the Original Essay together 
with the Later Supplement. By Richard Wagner. 
Translated from the German (Das Judenthum in der 
Musik) and Furnished with Explanatory Notes and In- 
troduction. By E. Evans, Senior. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

" It at last becomes possible calmly to seek to draw from, this essay 
those valuable lessoiiB relating to art-oulture which are therein contaiijecl, 
not in that aspect of the main subject by which Wagner was most ex- 
cited or his adversaries most oSended, but in those subsidiary references 
and explanations by means of which he then thought merely to support 
his oaso but to which time has given a greater value than to the case 
itself. The noise and disturbance created by the publioation of the above 
work drew public attention for the first time to Wagner's prose writings 
and created a demand which has continued e^er since." 

" This ' human document ' shows Wagner in a peculiarly personal light, 
and as such it will be read with interest by those who believe that the 
composer of the ' Ring ' never wrote anything which is not worth reading." 
— The Scotsman. 

" Credit may also be given to the translator for the evident care and 
impartiality with which he has annotated both the original essay and the 
supplement, his footnotes being of a kind, indeed, to help the reader 
appreciably to a correct understanding of Wagiyjr'g line of thought and 
reasoning." — Daily Telegraph. 

" This is an excellent translation from the German, and only those who 
have tried know the difficulties of Wagner's prose .... very illumin- 
ating footnotes. "^-C7ft.eZtenAam Examiner. 

BAYREUTH AND MUNICH. A Travelling Record of Ger- 
man Operatic Art. By Vernon Blackburn. Crown 
8vo, stiff boards, Is. net. 

1. The Philosophy of "Parsifal." 2. Back to a busy World. 3. Munich 
the Moderate. 4. " Die Zauberflote." 5. Wagner plus Mozart, fi. A 
Oigression. 7. Back to Bayreuth. 8. Finally Munich : from Two Aspects. 

THREE IMPRESSIONS OF BAYREUTH. The 1908 and 

Previous Wagner Festivals. By Rose Koenig. With 

Two Facsimile Programmes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 

(paper, Is, net). 

*• Entertaining and agreeable reading, as recording the impressions of a 

musical and susceptible hearer."— KorAaAire Post. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER'S *' RING OF THE 
NIBELUNG." Being the Story and a Descriptive Ana- 
lysis o#the "Rheingold," the "Valkyr," "Siegfried" 
and the " Dusk of the Gods." With a number of Musi- 
cal Examples. By Gustavb Kobbb. Sixth Edition. 
Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
To be appreciated in the snallest way Wagner must be studied in 

advance. 
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WAGNER. "Der Ring des Nibelungen." Being the story 
concisely told of "Das Rheingold," "Die Walkure," 
"Siegfried" and " Gotterdammerung." By N. KiL- 
BUEN. Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. net. 

WAGNER. A Sketch of his Life and Works. By N. Kil- 

BURN. Sewed, 6d. 

WAGNER'S " PARSIFAL." And the Bayreuth Fest-Spiel- 
haus. By N. Kilburn. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

BEETHOVEN. By -Richard Wagner. See " Biographical " 
Section. 

ON CONDUCTING. By Richard Wagner. See " Orches- 
tral" Section. 

WAGNER. See "Makers of Music." (" Biographical " Sect.) 
,; See " Mezzotints in Modern Music." (^Esthetics, 

etc., Section.) 
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M \NUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 

(a J 12 Staves. Roy. 8to (10 by 6i). Ruled even, 5 
quires (120 sheets), the lot 2s. 6d. 
This ia pre-eminently the Musical Students' Papery as it is light, port- 
able, smooth and easy to write upon; eaoi 'sheet, too, will hold a large 
quantity of matter. There is no paper better suited for Exercises on 
Cniinterpoint and Harmony. 

(i) 12 Staves. Oblong folio (14 by 10). Ruled in 

groups of 3 Staves for Organ Music. 5 quires 

(120 sheets), tlie lot 5s. 

The roper is of tlie same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ Music, 
e.g.. Best's Arrangements, etc. 

(c) 12 Staves. Folio music size ruled in threes (10 by 

14). 5 quires (120 sheets), the lot, 5s. 
Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so that upon it 
Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they are to be printed. It 
ia » very nsefnl paper, as Manuscript music written on it can be bound 
with Printed Music. 

(d) 12 Staves. Quarto size (11| by 9i). 5 quires (120 

sheets), the lot, 3s. 6d. 

(e) 12 Staves. Oblong quarto (9i by 11|). 5 quires 

(120 sheets), the lot 3s. 6d. 

(f) 12 Staves. Folio music size, ruled even (10 by J4). 

5 quires (120 sheets), the lot 5s. 
(fir) 12 Staves. Folio music size, full score, 24 staves 

(10 by 14). 5 quires (120 sheets), the lot Ss. 
(h) 14 Staves. Quarto size (llf by 9i). 6 quires (120 

sheets), the lot 3s. 6d. 

MANUSCRIPT MUSIC BOOKS. Quarto size, 6d. ; Octavo 
size, 6d. and 3d. ; Brass Band books, 3d. ; Exercise book, 
oblong, 4d. 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. 

No. 1. Ruled for a Choir of 20 or less for One Year, 

beginning at any date. Is. 6d. 
No. 2. Ruled for a Choir of 40 or less, for One Year, 

beginning at any date. 2s. 
No. 3. Ruled for a Choir of 60 or less, for One Year, 

beginning at -any date. 2s. 6d. 

CHOIR LISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. 

No. 1. Morn, and Even. Printed in Red. Is. 4d. per 100. 
No. 2. Morn., Aft. & Even. Printed in Red. Is. 6d. per 100. 
No. 3. Mom. & Even. Printed Red & Black. Is. 8d. per 100. 
No. 4. Mom. and Even. Printed in Red. Is. 4d. per 100. 
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Continued from page 2. 

X COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OPERA IN ITALY, GERMANY, FRANCE AND ENG- 
LAND. By Joseph Goddabd. Showing the Cause of 
the Falling Back of the English School in the Modern 
Period ; and the Compensation Which that Falling Back 
Involved. With numerous Musical Examples. 

HANDBOOK TO THE VOCAL WORKS OF BRAHMS. A 

Historical and Descriptive Account and Complete 
Analysis of every Vocal Work of Brahms. Treated in 
the Order of their Opus Numbers. With many Ori- 
ginal Translations of the Words. By Edwin Evans, 
Senr. Thick 8vo, cloth. 

MUSIC DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA. Being the 
Memoirs of J. W. Davison, Forty Years Musical Critic 
of " The Times." By his Son, Henet Davison. With 
numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Thick Svo, cloth. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLD. By H. P. 

' Chorlet. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Contains many 
Musical Illustrations. New Edition with Index. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 1911 

The subject matter of the above volume is treated of under the divi- 
sions of Music from the East, Music from the South, Music from the 
North, and Music from the West. 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLONCELLO, Together with a 
Pull Account of all the Most Eminent Violoncellists 
from the Earliest Times to the Present. Containing 
the Results of Original Research and Study. By E. 
VAN DER Straeten. Illustrated throughout by a large 
number of Portraits from Early Engravings, Private 
Collections and Original Paintings. Facsimiles of Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts, Autograph Letters and much other 
matter Published for the First Time. Thick Svo, cloth, 
a handsome volume, the like of which on this subject 
is not to be found in any other language. 
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